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Last Minute Recommendations 
TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY, $2.75 . . . Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Popular presentation of basic truths 

MEDITATIONS WITH A PENCIL, $2.00 . . . Diana Orpen 
Striking sketches inspired by the Liturgy 

MAN IN THE DIVIDED SEA, $2.50 . . . Thomas Merton 
Great modern poetry by a Trappist 

PILGRIM OF "THE ABSOLUTE, $3.00 - « « « Leon Bloy © 
Collection of Bloy’s writings edited by the Maritains 

CHALLENGE OF WORLD COMMUNISM, $2.50 Hamilton Fish 


Bold exposition of Soviet aims 


SAINTS IN ACTION, $3.00 . . . . . . William T. Walsh 


Models for the Lay Apostle 
INDEX 

According to the Pattern . . 29 The Flight and the Song . . 20 Mrs. Palmer’s Honey 
And Another Thing. . . . 21  # Foretaste of Glory . . . . 9 Religious Books. 
Adventures of the Mind . . 25 The Germans in History . . 29 Road From Olivet 
Before the Sun Goes Down . 7 # TheGreat Retreat . . . . %& # #=MRudyard Kipling , 
Bernard Clare . . . . . 7 £=HowtoBePoor. . . . . 31 + #£Sacred Heart of Jesus . 
Brideshead Revisited . . . 12 The Hucksters . . . . . 7 Saints and Strangers o % 
A Canadian Mystic . . . . 27 %|IChose Freedom .. . . 5S _ St. Thomas on St. a ‘ 
Catholic Press Association I Remember Karrigeen . . 13 The Snake Pit ‘ ‘ 

Invitation . . ‘ . 22 If Men Want Peace. . . . 4 + #£=‘QThe Shenandoah 
Confessions of a European Juveniles . . . 22 Son of the Lost Son. 

Intellectual . . . . . 20 #£TheLife and Kingdom o of Straw in the Wind 
Crime in Crystal. . . . . 26 Jesus in Christian Souls . 28 Subject to Authority . 
Divine Pity . . . - 27 LoughDerg . .. . . . 13 #TheTakers of theCity. . . 
Drums Under the Windows . 13 Man Ona Rock. . - 380 The Wake of the Red Witch . 
Duchess Hotspur . 7 Memoirs of Hecate County - 6 #£=Western World .*. .. . 
Einstein Theory of Relativity 9 Mission for Samaritans . . 29 White Man’s Burden 
Excerpts . . 14 Monroe “On Reading”. . . 10 Whom Thou Seekest 

CONTRIBUTORS 


Baroness de Hueck . . . Richard Butler . . . John Leonard Callahan, 
O.P. ... Virginia Woods Callahan . . . Mary Elizabeth Carroll . . . Reginald 
M. Coffey, O.P. ... James J. Donohue ... Conell Dowd, C.P. ... E. J. 
Drummond, S.J. . . . Mary Ellen Evans . . . Marie Faust... G. J. Gus- 
tafson, S.S. ... Richard O. Hertz... Mary E. L. Hennigan .. . Riley 










Hughes . . . Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. . . . George E. Keenan, Jr... . Marior MARQUETT 
Kerwick . . . V. F. Kienberger, O. P. .. . Paul Kiniery ... Harry C. Koenig E 
... J. C. Lehane, C.M.... Jean Lorenz . . . Helene Magaret . . . N. Eliza UNIVERSITY 


beth Monroe . . . Thomas Neill . . . P. Standish O’Connor . . . Joseph M. 
O’Leary, C.P. . . . Paul Phelan . . . Joseph Roubik, S.J. . . . Courtenay 
Savage .. . Nicholas S. Timasheff . . . Leander Troy, O.Carm. . . . John C. 
Tully. 
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Arrival Since April 


The Good Fight 
by Manuel Luis Quezon ($4.00). 
Autobiography of Philippine presi- 
dent, with intro. by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. 


Initiate the Heart 
by Sister Maura, S.S.N.D. ($1.75). 
Forty lyrics on a variety of God- 
related subjects. 
Road from Olivet 
by E. J. Murphy, S.S.J. ($2.50). 
Sequel to The Scarlet Lily. 


Facing Your Social Situation 
by James F. Walsh, S.J. ($2.75). 


“Social psychology” for individual 
reader, personnel counselor, pro- 
fessional student. 


That Hideous Strength 
by C. S. Lewis ($3.00). 


Penetrating satire-novel laid in 
English university milieu. 


Silent Is the Vistula 
by Irene Orska ($3.00). 


Brutally gripping, well-told account 
of Nazi slaughter of Warsaw. 


Concept of the Corporation 
by Peter F. Drucker ($3.00). 


Candid examination of nature and 
influence of corporation in modern 
life, with General Motors as guinea 


pig. 
The Quiet Man 
by Patrick Purcell ($2.00). 


Irish novel by author of Hanra- 
han’s Daughter. 


Alms for Oblivion 
by George Carver ($3.00) 


Study of the art of biography, by 
a master of his subject. 


Wisdom for Welfare 
by Sr. M. Dolorita, S.S.N.D. ($2.00). 


Awkward title for a striking poetic 
conception. 


Personality Plus! 
by Sheila John Daly ($2.00). 
Growing up gracefully as described 
by Chicago Tribune subdeb colum- 
nist (and, incidentally, Maureen’s 
little sister). 
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Best Sermons 
1946 edition, ed G. Paul Butler ($2.75). 


Contains some Catholic sermons. 
Of interest to Priests. 


The Beginning Was a Dutchman 
by Isla Mitchell ($2.00). 
A distinguished Juvenile. 


Democratic Capitalism 
by D. W. Raudenbush ($3.50). 


Argues for new, dynamic form of 
capitalism. 


Keystones and Theories of 
Philosophy 
by Wm. D. Bruckmann ($2.50). 


Elementary handbook for philo- 
sophical students, dictionary-style. 


Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living 
Vol. III, Sr. Joan, O.P., 
and Sr. Nona, O.P. 


Last of the curriculum studies 
prepared by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of The 
Catholic University of America. 
Grades 7 and 8. 


Virgil 
by F. J. H. Letters ($2.00). 


Australian Latinist introduces the 
greatest Latinist. 


Most Worthy of All Praise 
and by Vincent McCorry, S.J., 


The Darkness Is Past 
by Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 


The first two titles of the new 
Catholic publishing house, the De- 
clan X. McMullen Publishing 
Company. 


x Rw 


Back in Print 
Unity of Philosophical Experience 
by Etienne Gilson ($2.75). 
Masterpiece of neo-Thomistic lit- 
erature. 
Communism and Man 
by Frank Sheed ($2.00). 


Source-book for the Catholic posi- 
tion—clear, irrefutable, urgent. 


Handbook of Heresies 


by M. L. Cozens ($1.25). 


Brief, cogent chapters on the major 
assaults on orthodox Christianity. 








Brother Petroc’s Return 
by S. M. C. ($2.00). 
Delicious satire on cut-and-dried 
spirituality and other notes of our 
age. 


Edmund Campion 
by Evelyn Waugh ($2.75). 
Waugh’s best-loved book — bio- 
graphy of Jesuit martyr. 


The Restoration of Property 
by Hilaire Belloc ($2.00). 
Realistic economics, skirting both 
communism and Finance-capital- 
ism. 
x &e 


Forthcoming 
Whereon to Stand 
by John Gilland Brunini. 
Apologetics by and for the layman. 


The Light of Stars 
by Evelyn Voss Wise. 


Another clerical story by author of 
The Long Tomorrow. 


x we 


Canon Law 


Of interest to students of Canon Law, 
or students of the European situation, 
is the doctoral dissertation from The 
Catholic University of America entitled 
Comparative Law, Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, in Lithuanian Concordat, ($2.00), 
by Rev. Joseph Prunskis, J.C.L., of the 
diocese of Panevezys, Lithuania. Copies 
may be ordered from Father Prunskis 
at 3230 S. Lituanica Ave., Chicago 8, 
Ill. - 

x & & 


The Thomas More Book Shop, BOT’s 
sponsor, is stocking Spiritual Power- 
house, (25c), a study of the Rule of 
the Dominican Third Order secular by 
Francis N. Wendell, O.P. 





If You Have 
No Regular Dealer 
Order from the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
220 'W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Publishers of Books On Trial 


IF INTERESTED IN OR A MEMBER OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, ASK ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE. 
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“Crossroads” 


A noted columnist in the Chicago Daily 
News of May 17 says that the world 
seems to be in the grip of an hallucina- 
tion—The quaint idea is abroad that 
by some technological miracle, it is pos- 
sible to produce more by working less.” 

Six months previously, I offered a 
similar comment to the effect that 
people seemed to be thinking they could 
have more by producing less, and if I 
tried to answer all the resulting letters 
individually and seriously I would have 
no time left for anything else. Judging 
from what has since happened, perhaps 
I was not so premature as some seemed 
to think. No telescope is needed at this 
moment to read the signs which mark 
the crossroad of destiny. 

I have no desire to pose as a prophet, 
but when I get back from a trip East 
I think I’ll accede to the requests such 
as that of John J. O’Connor, Ph.D., 
former professor of history at St. Louis 
University, and now editor of Logistics, 
Washington, D. C., who says, “Give us 
more of those forthright statements.” It 
seems to me that a lot of the silly ideas 
going around need to be debunked, such 
as that of the dollar having a fixed 
value, and that giving an employee two 
dollars an hour would make him twice 
as well off as when he got only one 
dollar. 

The most violent comments I re- 
ceived were from those who insisted that 
prices could be held down while wages 
were being increased. I’m not arguing 
against giving every worker everything 
possible that will help his situation. 
I’m only suggesting that we think about 
things as they are. Henry Wallace says 
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the common man is on the march, but 
if we deal in fantasies it is much more 
than likely that the March may be 
downhill rather than up. As Al Smith 
used to say, “Let’s look at the record,” 
—another 5 per cent increase already in 
the price of automobiles, 20 per cent in 
car fares, etc., etc., and every single 
individual in the U.S.A. deeper in debt 
than at any previous date in history. 

It’s true, of course, that there’s more 
“money” around than ever before, but 
it’s phony money—money that was al- 
ready spent fighting a war — ship- 
wrecked, sunk, exploded, shot away, and 
then created all new again by the happy 
expedient of “deficit financing.” It’s not 
the kind of money that it would be if 
it had been used to build factories to 
produce more of the goods we want and 
need. It’s an illusion, and it’s going to 
be with us just as long as war-bonds 
and their successors are with us; in 
other words, until our war debt is paid. 
And we’re fighting this illusion with 
magic lanterns. 

Much as the apostles of confusion 
would like to have their dupes believe 
it, the picture on the screen is not real. 
Even though government-owned, as the 
coal mines undoubtedly will be, and the 
railroads are quite likely to be, we can’t 
eat images. Speaking of the fomentors 
of discord and confusion who now seem 
to be in the saddle, Claire Booth Luce, 
the recent convert, hit the nail on the 
head when she said at an Alumni Asso- 
ciation dinner in New York: 


“We cannot attempt to follow 
their reasoning, that when every- 
body has nothing, everybody will 
have everything, and that when 
everybody has everything, nobody 
will have anything more than any- 
body else, and that if anybody else 
has any more than somebody else, 
somebody else will shoot somebody 
who has the more.” 


And as the propagandists go about 
persuading various groups that each can 
profit at the expense of another, what 
are we doing about it? Reading fiction 
and drinking whiskey! Perhaps not you, 
Dear Reader, but enough others so that 
one mail-order house alone recently re- 
ported an average of 1,000 new mem- 
bers a day for a group of book clubs— 
all fiction—which they now represent— 
and all the dividends paid by all the 
corporations in the whole United States 
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during the last year are not equal to 
the amount spent for liquor. 

And why all this—in a sheet sup- 
posed to be about books? Simply this— 
that while the world slides down the hill 
to chaos, by far the greater part of the 
bookreaders of the country are doing 
nothing about it except to fritter away 
their time on tawdry fiction. Even Nero, 
with his fiddle, looks like a hero in 
comparison. 

And what should we be doing (be- 
sides the spiritual reading which should 
come first)? For one thing, says Dean 
McCarthy of the University of Notre 
Dame Commerce School, as reported in 
The Scholastic, we should be debunking 


“a great deal of the nonsense 
that has gained currency regard- 
ing the superlative competence of 
government to deal effectively with 
all the affairs that concern the eco- 
nomic life of the people .. . it is 
time the people were told that gov- 
ernment, at least in the United 
States, was not created to organize 
the daily life of its citizens, that 
man is not government’s creature 
but government is man’s creature 
.. . that government has no proper 
place in the area of wage setting, 
that merit, skill and capacity to 
produce are true essentials of a 
realistic wage structure . .. and 
that the only thing the liberals 
have to be liberal with is the wages 
and profits earned by others.” 


If our civilization is worth saving, 
these things are worth thinking about, 
and reading about. 

And now I’m off to Boston to the 
convention of the Catholic Press Associ- 
ation—which I hope to tell you about 
next month—leaving our new Assistant 
Editor, Mary Ellen Evans, to put this 
issue into shape. 

—EDITor. 
x or 

The Cosmopolitan Science and Art 
Service, New York, is preparing publi- 
cation in English of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church. The project 
will require several years and will run 
to seventy or more volumes. Orders are 
now being accepted for the first volumes, 
individually as well as for the complete 
series. 


The discount on subscrip- 
tions is 12% (not 10). Details 
later. 
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Many New Insights on 


World’s Important 
Problem 


If Men Want Peace 

By Members of the Faculty of the 

University of Washington Macmillan, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. Harry C. Koenig, 
Librarian, St. Mary of the Lake Semi- 

nary, Mundelein, Ill. * 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Inter- 
national peace is still the most impor- 
tant subject in the contemporary world. 
Despite the flood of books on inter- 
national peace, more are needed to 
arouse men to their responsibilities. Jf 
Men Want Peace will appeal to the uni- 
versity type of mind. It is a sympo- 
sium, the fruit of studies by various fac- 
ulty members of the University of 
Washington. They approach this prob- 
lem from the diverse viewpoints of eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, law, an- 
thropology, political science, physiology, 
philosophy and religion. Among other 
topics, they treat world order, secur- 
ity, international law, colonies, mi- 
norities, race prejudice, monetary poli- 
cies, relief, nationalism, technology and 
the United Nations. Almost any one of 
these subjects is adequate material for 
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a book, and obviously they cannot be 
exhaustively analyzed within the covers 
of one volume. 

This is not to say that many new 
valuable insights are not presented. In 
particular, the chapter on “The Inter- 
national Law of the Future” is impres- 
sive, and the author has some worth- 
while observations on the compatibility 
of state sovereignty with the obligations 
of international law. The psychologist’s 
approach to international peace is also 
illuminating because he is more inter- 
ested in what causes belligerency than 
in the excuses trumped up to justify 
actual warfare. 

As might be expected, secularism lurks 
in the background of this book, and 
many opinions are advanced that Cath- 
olics must reject. Thus, it is maintained 
that “man is primarily a creature of the 
universe” (p. 14), that birth control is 
advisable (p. 248), that the Catholic 
Church’s social program is vitiated by 
its “political decisions” and “temporal 
claims” (p. 254). Where have we heard 
this before? But with these precautions 
in mind, a serious student of inter- 
national affairs can read this book with 
profit. It is, however, no introduction 


for the neophyte. 
* * 





Russian Communism 
The Great Retreat 

Nicholas S. Timasheff Dutton, $5.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Joseph Roubik, S.J., 
Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of 

History, Loyola University, Chicago. 


In this, his latest book, Professor Tima- 
sheff is not out to minimize in any 
sense the threat to the rest of the world 
from Russian Communism. Russian 
Communism, disappointed, had to make 
unwilling concessions to old ideals, but 
it is nerved to save whatever it can of 
its pet theories or begin all over again. 
The Great Retreat is a clear, well- 
thought-out development of the theme 
that Marxism is unpractical as an eco- 
nomic and social system. Though such 
a theme is nowhere explicitly stated in 
the book, it is the logical deduction. No 
one will call the book a romance; it is 
a solid study that calls for concentrated 
attention. 

Unique in the volume is the study of 
the psychology and tactics of revolu- 
tion, especially as‘ these were success- 
fully carried through in 1917 by Lenin. 


This is a particularly interesting phase 
of the study. Striking also is the dis- 
cussion of the part played in the preser- 
vation of the culture of Russia by the 
home and religion. Whatever the ex- 
travaganzas were of the war-communism 
against the home, the Soviets found 
that they must come back to it. This 
was equally true of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. The Soviets found 
between 1940 and 1945 that both the 
home and Orthodoxy were forceful 
elements in the armies. 

A secondary but very evident infer- 
ence from The Great Retreat is the 
fact that the revolution of 1917 was 
entirely unnecessary, for Russia was not 
then a stagnant nation. The revolution 
left Russia immeasurably worse off than 
it had been in the days of the tsars. 
Professor Timasheff is not writing with 
the bitterness of an exile or complain- 
ing with the disappointed dream of a 
dislocated patriot. His work is a plain 
evaluation of the effects of the revolu- 
tion and its unpractical nature. To the 
hotheads of other countries the brilliant 
achievements of the Russian armies in 
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the present war will add a tremendous 
weight of pressure to the superficial 
knowledge of communism in their pos- 
session and will most likely lead to 
imitation of the Communist experiment. 

For the serious reader and the scholar 
there is a great deal of valuable instruc- 
tion in the book. While a student trained 
in the principles of sociology will get 
most out of this book, the layman in 
sociology, too, will with the least effort 
get a rich return. For there are some 
very notable discussions besides those 
already mentioned. 

There is a rich bibliography for 
the reader to push his study far afield 
and a fine list of references to the 
sources on the text. 


* * * 


A Study in 


Racial Tensions 


White Man’s Burden 
Ruth Smith Vanguard, $2.00 
Reviewed by Catherine de Hueck, 
founder of Friendship House 


“|, . If I had the powers of a Jeremiah, 
I would go abroad in the land calling 
lamentations on the wild wind—the 
shame, the guilt, the ‘respectable’ damn- 
able callousness, the inevitable day of 
reckoning when we who are ‘nice’ shall 
say to one another, ‘But why should this 
have come upon us? We did not do any 
evil surely?’...” 

Thus Miss Ruth Smith, a Protestant 
missionary and social worker amongst 
the Negroes of the South sums up her 
testament. Clearly she foresees that un- 
less love and understanding weave the 
strands of Negro and white relationships 
into a pattern for American society, the 
abomination of desolation will come to it. 

Hers is a good book. To many who 
are familiar with the racial tensions of 
our land, it will come as one more sum- 
ming up of their deep inner tragedy. Yet 
it is a book that should be read, because 
it shows that sincerity and love make 
blind people see the truth, and that the 
sight of truth makes them free. There 
are SO Many amongst us who as yet are 
blind to Christ in the Negro, to the 
brotherhood of men under the Father- 
hood of God that includes our Negro 
brother, that The White Man’s Burden 
is a book for them. It might with the 
grace of God cure them of their blind- 


ness before it is too late. 
* * * 
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Other Side of the 
“Tron Curtain” 


I Chose Freedom 
Victor Kravchenko Scribner, $3.50 
Reviewed by Dr. Nicholas S. Timasheff, 
author of The Great Retreat; professor, 
Fordham University. 


For more than 25 years Russia has been 
separated from the rest of the world by 
an iron curtain, and testimony coming 
from behind it is of great value for the 
understanding of the mighty opponent 
of the Western World which contempo- 
rary Russia obviously is. 

The book under review is such a 
testimony, written by a man who had 
the opportunity of directly observing 
the most salient aspects of “the greatest 
social experiment in history” and later 
on was granted the chance of “choosing 
freedom” and telling his story to the 
Americans. 

Victor Kravchenko was born in 1905, 
the son of a non-party revolutionist. 
From early childhood he learned from 
his father and his environment to love 
freedom. In the Communist revolution, 
he wrongly saw a kind of break through 
into freedom; in consequence, he be- 
came first a member of the Comsomol 
(Young Communist League) and then 
a full-fledged member of the Commun- 
ist Party. As many young men of his 
generation, he first enthusiastically sup- 
ported the great experiment. But, sent 
to the Ukrainian countryside to perform 
the miracle of the wholesale collectivi- 
zation of homesteads, he met such bru- 
tality, such lack of regard to the elemen- 
tary rights and needs of human beings, 
that he started doubting. 

After having graduated from a tech- 
nical institute, he was appointed to a 
high position in Soviet industry. There 
he discovered these things. First, the 
program of industrialization was carried 
out with the same lack of regard for 
human beings as the program of col- 
lectivization. Second, the enslavement 
of the workers was accompanied by the 
rise of a new privileged class which he 
was permitted to join; a kind of “bad 
conscience” seems to have prevailed in 
his mind in the years to come. Third, 
even membership in the privileged class 
did not protect him from suspicion and 
abject treatment on the part of the all- 
mighty GPOU. Later on, in the course 
of the war, Kravchenko was appointed 
to a very high position in Moscow what 


gave him insight into Stalin’s inner 
circle, though he never met the dic- 
tator himself. Finally, he was appointed 
to the Soviet purchasing commision in 
America and came to this country with 
the firm intention not to go home. 

The author’s descriptions of collecti- 
vization, of the famine of 1932-33 so 
often denied by other authors (quite 
recently, by F. I. Schuman in his Soviet 
Politics), of the sacrifice of hundreds of 
thousands of men on the altar of the 
Five-Year Plans, of the inhuman treat- 
ment of offenders, mainly political, en- 
slaved to the GPOU and confined to 
labor camps, of the great terror and 
of the manner of conducting inquiries 
by the GPOU as well as of the red tape 
in Moscow belong to the most forceful 
the present reviewer ever read. Coming 
from an eyewitness, even a participant 
in the events, sometimes in the role of 
an active promoter, sometimes in that 
of a victim, and told with great sincer- 
ity and with an abundance of detail, 
Kravchenko’s story is a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the unspeak- 
able cruelty and insipidity of the Com- 
munist regime. 

Throughout the book the author tries 
to convey to the reader the indignation 
aroused in him and many around him 
by the diabolic machine of Communist 
dictatorship. And his conclusions are 
sound. They are these: in comparison 
with Stalin’s Russia, Tsarist Russia was 
a realm of freedom and abundance; in 
this war, the Russians have fought and 
gained victory for Russia, not for Stalin 
and the Communist regime; the future 
of humanity depends not so much on 
deliberations and compromises in the 
United Nations, as on the liberation of 
Russia from the most abject tyranny 
known to history. 

Kravchenko has no religion at all — 
though he expresses respect to his 
mother’s simple, but fervent faith, and 
his morality is of the Comsomol style. 
He speaks of his love affairs as of mar- 
riages and though the crude details are 
told, the manner of treating them puts 
the book outside the circle of those 
which should be recommended as read- 
ing for younger people. 

xk e 

I enjoy “Books On Trial” very much, 

and do not want to miss a single issue. 


S.C.J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Indiana 


Book-of-The-Month 
Club 


The Snake Pit 
Mary Jane Ward Random, $2.50 


Reviewed by Mary Elizabeth Carroll, 
Barat College, Lake Forest, Iil. 


The Snake Pit is a much better novel 
than the cynical will expect from a state- 
ment of its subject matter, one woman’s 
view of a year in an insane asylum. 
Since this indication of content is only 
fair play on the part of the reviewer, 
few readers will experience the growing 
horror with which one learns with the 
narrator that “she lay with women who 
were insane and she was one of them.” 

From this moment of realization three 
pictures begin to emerge. The ,most 
vivid is that of a mind out of focus, be- 
wildered by the necessity to remerhber 
institutional routine when memory is no 
longer a part of it; a mind groping and 
frightened, but displaying a perception 
and wit which seem to assert its sanity. 

Through this mind one sees the hos- 
pital described by consultants as “one 
of the best, if not the best” in the coun- 
try —the smell, the food, the routine, 
the wards, the staff, the treatments. 
There is a freshness of detail which in 
its cumulative effect justifies the title, a 
reference to an ancient practice in men- 
tal therapy—‘Long ago they lowered 
insane persons into snake pits; they 
thought that an experience that might 
drive a sane person out of his wits might 
send an insane person back into sanity.” 

Last of all, one puts together the his- 
tory and personality of Virginia Stuart 
Cunningham, intelligent Evanston wom- 
an, novelist and wife, whose “nervous 
breakdown” is not brought on by the 
guilty love conjectured by a psychiatrist 
of little understanding. . 

Although the book may be more ef- 
fective than any newspaper exposé of 
past years, it is neither morbid nor sen- 
sational in presenting the harsh fact that 
the insane are not happy. There is pity 
without sentimentality in it, criticism 
implied but not shouted. For the sym- 
pathetic person The Snake Pit will be 
painful reading, but Mary Jane Ward is 
justified in her choice of subject matter 
by the social value of an understanding 
of the topic and—more important—by 
her successful artistic treatment of it. 
Recommended for adults. 
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Helene Magaret 
Discusses a Novel 


of Conversion 
Son of the Lost Son 


Soma Morgenstern Rinehart, $2.50 
Five years ago Raissa Maritain publish- 
ed an article concerning the possible 
conversion of the late Henri Bergson, 
in which she suggested that the great 
philosopher may have delayed receiv- 
ing baptism because of his respect for 
the Jewish “public conscience” or his 
“love for his own people.” That opin- 
ion was later corroborated by the Domi- 
nican priest, Father Sertillanges. Short- 
ly before his death another Jew, Franz 
Werfel, published his own oblique con- 
fession of faith in a little book entitled 
Between Heaven and Earth. The case 
of Werfel is even stranger than that of 
Bergson. To the average Catholic, it is 
incomprehensible. 

In his novel Son of the: Lost Son, 
Soma Morgenstern inadvertently casts 
some light on this problem of racial soli- 
darity, for the central characters of the 
book, Velvel Mohilevski and his bailiff, 
Yenkel, are East Galician Jews who 
more in a world where the word “bap- 
tism” has lost none of its medieval con- 
notations. The baptized Jew is not a 
man who, having found a new faith, 
must leave his kin in order to acknow- 
ledge it. Instead, he is always—without 
exception—the apostate willing to be- 
tray his God, his family honor and his 
integrity for the sake of comfortably 
assimilating a materialistic civilization. 
In this world, there is no other explana- 
tion of a Jewish baptism. 

As one reads, one thinks of the whole 
suffering Jewish race, as Bergson and 
Werfel must have known it; and one 
begins to understand how it seemed 
to them that they could best serve the 
Christian God by remaining true to 
their people. This position is inaccept- 
able to Catholics, particularly to those 
who know that Christianity is the ful- 
fillment of Judaism and who recognize 
the Catholic Jew as one who has found 
his way home. Nevertheless, it would 
be either blindness or bigotry to deny 
the essential heroism of the theme. 

The story of Son of the Lost Son is 
simple. It follows the pattern of many 
Catholic novels because it is a record 
of conversion. Alfred Mohilevski, a bap- 
tized Jew and the son of baptized par- 
ents, returns to the faith of his fathers. 
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It has no undercurrent of hatred. In- 
stead, it expresses infinite loneliness, the 
loneliness of those who, isolated from 
the world, in the face of ridicule and 
persecution, still bind their phylacteries 
on forehead and arm and every morning 
pray for the Messiah who has not come. 

Soma Morgenstern is apparently tell- 
ing the story of his own people, since 
he was himself born in East Galicia. 
His book was first published in Berlin 
twelve years ago, before the author had 
spent part of his life, separated from 
wife and family, in a concentration 
camp, from which he finally escaped 
and made his way to New York. Intend- 
ed perhaps for Jews, this novel, like 
Scholom Asch’s Salvation, is a good one 
for Catholics who wish to understand 
and love the people whom God first 
chose to call His own. 


x w * 


Unreal Characters 
Mrs. Palmer’s Honey 

Fannie Cook Doubleday, $2.50 
Reviewed by Virginia Woods Callahan, 
Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages, 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
The appearance of this book on the 
problems of the Negro is timely in view 
of some recent utterances by certain 
senators in connection with the FEPC 
bill. The novel has merited the first 
George Washington Carver award. 

It tells the story of Honey Hopp, one- 
time maid in the Palmer Home in St. 
Louis, war-worker in an airplane fac- 
tory, enthusiastic supporter of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee. Fannie 
Cook, a white woman, a member of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions in St. Louis and advisor to the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is familiar with 
the situations she describes and she 
analyzes with such clarity her heroine’s 
reaction to them that the reader comes 
to understand Honey’s mind, its long 
submissiveness to things as they are, its 
period of defeatism, its awakening to 
a hope for a better world. 

They are all here, all the phases of 
discrimination: the inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, the unfair working con- 
ditions, the racial restriction covenants, 
the segregatiqn in restaurants, hotels, 
theatres, churches. That the book fails 
as a convincing piece of literature is 
due to the author’s determination to 
present each of them in a stirring epi- 
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sode. Each chapter is therefore crowded 
with thesis speeches and the heroine, a 
real person, is surrounded by wumreal 
characters created as prejudicial types, 
The best parts of the story describe 
Honey’s relationships with those she 
loves. More a document piece than a 
literary achievement, Mrs. Palmer's 
Honey may reach a portion of the read- 
ing public which has not yet happened 
upon the corresponding recommenda- 
tions of the NCWC which urges “strong 
Catholic Action for the solution of these 
problems.” 
x oe 


“Bedeviled...” 


Memoirs of Hecate County 
Edmund Wilson Doubleday, $2.50 


Reviewed by Paul J.:Phelan, Staff mem- 
ber, New York Sun; author, With a 
Merry Heart. 

More than half this book is a slimy 
cesspool of sex. The publishers describe 
the book as “the adventures of an ego- 
tist among the bedeviled.” As far as all 
Christian standards are concerned, the 
book is certainly bedeviled. There are 
several bright spots and some good sa- 
tire, but on the whole it is a confused 
mass of drunken and sexual orgies that 
are extremely difficult to make sense 

of—and not worth the effort. 

The book contains six stories, inter- 
related inasmuch as the same person 
tells them. The only persons appearing 
in more than one story, however, are 
the narrator and his girl friend, Jo. 
The first three stories, which appeared 
originally in the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Partisan Review, and Town and Coun- 
try, are the best, and the cleanest, al- 
though they are not exactly cheerful 
commentaries on Hecate County, which 
is a fictitious suburban area presumably 
somewhere on Long Island. 

After these first three stories, not too 
pleasantly filled with neurotics, drunks, 
intellectual “pinks,” murderers and the 
like (but at least skilfully written), the 
author descends to the snappy story 
style. Here no literary talent is needed. 
... If this is literature, then it should 
be spelled “‘p-o-r-n-o-g-r-a-p-h-y.” Police 
Gazette readers would be highly moral 
people compared with those who’d relish 
this stuff. How Wilson can keep a 
straight face when he pawns it off on 
the public as literature is a mystery. 
But then it’s no mystery, for who ever 
said Wilson called it literature? 
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BEST-SELLING DEPRAVITY 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


—And a Visit to St. Patrick’s 


The Hucksters 


About a year ago a brisk young man—younger, that is, than I—stopped me on 
the street with the greeting, “Remember me, Mr. Tully?” 
“It seems that I should—something about you seems quite familiar—but I can’t 


call your name.’ 


“I was hoping you’d remember that once you fired me.” 


“Did I do that? What for?” 

“Well, my name is 
and I was in your Advertising Depart. 
ment some twenty-odd years ago. One 
day you called me into your office and 
said, ‘Young man, I understand you 
want to be advertising manager of this 
company. You haven’t got what it takes. 
You’re not handling your job— and 
you’re never going to learn how sitting 
at a desk. What you need to do is to 
get out and mingle with the people 
you’re trying to reach — find out what 
they’re like — and what they think of 
your stuff, and your product. (A sug- 
gestion I would also offer to numerous 
magazine and newspaper editors — in- 
cluding the Editor of Books on TRIAL.) 
Get out and try to sell something. I 
think you have possibilities. If we had 
any territory open I’d send you out 
myself. But we haven’t, so I recom- 
mend you go somewhere else.’ 


“T felt pretty bad about it,” he con- 
tinued, “‘but I took your advice — and 
for years I’ve been wanting to look you 
up and thank you for the success I’ve 
made because of your advice.” 

Later, I learned that this man was 
close to the top in one of the country’s 
most successful advertising agencies, was 
handling international accounts and had 
managed important radio campaigns; 
so, I thought of him again when I 
found that The Hucksters (by Freder- 
ick Wakeman; Rinehart, $2.50) was a 
take-off on radio advertising, and I sent 
him the book. 

Before quoting from his letter, I 
should mention another fact. He had 
grown up, he told me, without any re- 
ligion. His parents were Protestants, but 
he wasn’t interested. He couldn’t recall 
having been to church for twenty years. 
So his reactions to The Hucksters are 
not from a “religious” viewpoint. After 
saying that between reading periods he 
carefully hid the book from his family, 
he says, “I am not squeamish, but Mr. 
Wakeman could have told his story with 
considerably less pornography.” 





“, . the book does a gross injustice 
to the thousands of decent men in the 
tadio advertising . . . my secretary has 
just observed that ordinary, decent peo- 
ple are not news; therefore, much of 
our modern . . . writing treats only 
of abnormalities. . . .” 

The danger, of course, in a book of 
this kind is that the unwary and the 
less acute take such characters as the 
Vic Norman of this book to be repre- 
sentative. The results are evident. These 
glamorous individuals pour down one 
high-ball after another, night and day, 
and the country follows suit—spending 
for liquor in the last year alone nearly 
one-third of the total cost of World 
War I (more than all the dividends 
paid by all the corporations m the 
U.S.A.). 

The book itself deserves little atten- 
tion, except as a type. A supposed take- 
off on the foibles of a tobacco tycoon, 
the book portrays this individual as 
a soap manufacturer who spends $12,- 
000,000 a year on radio programs. Vic 
Norman is the contact man on the ac- 


count. His morals would shame an 
alley-cat, and his employer’s are no 
better. 


On a trip West, Vic makes friends 
with a small boy and this leads to an 
infatuation with the boy’s mother. Tak- 
ing a nearby cottage at a swank hotel, 
he succeeds in making this latest con- 
quest forget her absent husband, and 
the details of their escapade are degrad- 
ing. In the end, he deserts her. 

As is true of numerous books of simi- 
lar depravity, the reactions of the ex- 
pert reviewers is of more pertinence 
than the book itself. For example, Clif- 
ton Fadiman in a Book-of-the-Month 
Club News review, pictures this woman 
as “remarkable . . . for her whole- 
souled abandonment . . . the regulation 
undergraduate’s dream of a desirable 
woman” . whose conduct “will, un- 
doubtedly, give a related satisfaction to 
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those male readers who find it easy to 

identify themselves with the hero.” 
The book is dedicated to “the twenti- 

eth century man and woman, rootless, 


” 


Godless, and above all, restless. . . . 
The publishers know there are many 
such. That’s why they publish such 
books. Knowing that every copy sold 
will create new addicts. 


Duchess Hotspur—Bernard Clare 


According to a recent announcement, 
the publisher of this so-called historical 
novel (Prentice-Hall, $2.75) expects to 
see its sales reach $1,000,000. Evidently 
a weak imitation of Forever Amber, and 
equally phony, Duchess Hotspur with- 
out its pornographic excesses would add 
up to practically zero, and the same is 
true of James T. Farrell’s latest por- 
trait, Bernard Clare (Vanguard, $2.75). 

Supposedly picturing an aspiring 
writer trying to reconcile his ambitions 
to his animal world, there is more than 
a hint that this mind-tortured pornog- 
rapher may be describing his own ex- 
perience. Here again the “hero” seduces 
a married mother, and beats up the 
husband when the latter returns un- 
announced from his contraceptive fac- 
tory. 


The Wake of the Red Witch 


Slightly different from the above, but 
equally dependent on the theme of over- 
worked sex is The Wake of the Red 
Witch by Garland Roark (Little-Brown, 
$2.75), an incredible South Seas story 
of hate, vengeance, bestiality and sadis- 
tic love-making. 

Before the Sun Goes Down by Eliza- 
beth Metzger Howard (Doubleday, 
$2.75), lacks the detailed obscenities 
of numerous other current novels, but 
its alleged humor is cheap and tawdry 
and the central character, immoral and 
licentious, is praised for his “warm- 
heartedness” and made to appear heroic. 

All of these books are being featured 
in profligate advertising. Some of them 
will no doubt reach the movies. With 
a few exceptions, such characters as are 
pictured undoubtedly exist, but deep in 
their hearts the publishers must be 
ashamed of the mercenary motives 
which prompt their blithe disregard of 
decency in parading these maggotty 
specimens before a public which has 
been so hypnotized by commercial 
propaganda and misdirected “literary 
criticism” that it simply cannot resist 
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the flood of Best Sellers which cater to 
the rootless, Godless mob. 


“Animal Innocence” 

We have often mentioned books which 
we said would shame a decent pagan. 
The advertising man I quoted above is 
not a pagan. He believes in God, but 
has been too busy to bother about 
churches. Nevertheless, he is incensed 
and disgusted by the extent to which 
decent, worth-while characters. are being 
crowded out of our current fiction by 
crawling vermin, which, despite their 
slimy trails, are excused and justified 
by reviewers who fall for the old Holly- 
wood myth that writers must picture 
life as it is. These characters do not 
represent life as it is, but as it will be 
when enough readers are converted to 
the philosophy of the authors who cre- 
ate them. Sin is not portrayed as sin, 
but as glamor, since moral values are 
ignored, and yet anyone who works in 
a bookstore and talks day after day 
to customers knows that the great ma- 
jority are unable to make the distinc- 
tion. Having failed to digest what may 
have been a perfectly defensible argu- 
ment for picturing the sins of the world 
from the standpoint of Christian prin- 
ciples, they use the argument to justify 
reading anything. 


The Strength of Emotion 

Adverting again to my advertising 
friend, I’m going to repeat a little story 
he told me which illustrated how we 
may be moved, or influenced, by hap- 
penings we may not understand. 

This man has an inquiring mind. In 
worldly wisdom he ranks high. But re- 
cently he had a profound new experi- 
ence. Finding himself in front of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, he 
wandered in to look around. Over on 
one side he noticed a number of little 
lights. They were not electric lights, be- 
cause they were flickering. Going nearer, 
he saw they were something like tapers, 
and each was in some kind of cup-like 
glass, and these glasses were red. It was 
the prettiest thing to see all those little 
lights glowing and flickering right in 
front of a statue. He wasn’t sure of 
the name, but he thought it was a 
statue of St. Columbus—anyway, it was 
the saint people prayed to for safe voy- 
ages. No, it wasn’t “St. Columbus.” 
St. Christopher, that’s who it was— 
the saint the captain of the Queen Mary 
prayed to when he brought his ship into 
New York harbor without the tugboats. 
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But that wasn’t the point. As he stood 
there soaking up the atmosphere, down 
the aisle came a young serviceman and 
a girl, holding hands and looking very 
happy—just a young fellow and a young 
girl—and they came right over to where 
he was, and the young man got a little 
candle from somewhere and lighted it 
from one of the little red glasses, and 
set it up, and then—those two young 
people got down on their knees and be- 
gan to pray—right down on the floor in 
front of the statue and all the lights. 

“T never saw anything,” he said, “in 
my whole life that touched me as deep- 
ly. I could have cried.” 

Surely, one half of the world knows 
but little about how the other half 
thinks or feels. His eyes were misty as 
he told me the story—and we’re going 
to talk about it again. 


* x bx 


Marquette Dean Likes 
Kipling Biography 


Rudyard Kipling 

Hilton Brown Harper, $3.00 
Reviewed by E. J. Drummond, S.J., 

Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School, 

Marquette University 

The attention that T. S. Eliot recently 
gave to Kipling broke what was prac- 
tically a dead silence. Critics had been 
discussing Kipling seriously at the turn 
of the century, but during the decades 
that followed few referred to him. When 
he died in 1936 many critics made the 
polite bows that were called for, but 
most of their generalities had the sound 
of “Alas, poor Rudyard...” What had 
happened in those decades between? 
Would the wheel once more go round 
and Kipling again be honored as great 
in the world of letters? Hilton Brown in 
his Rudyard Kipling gives answers to 
those questions. 

In order to present clearly the ma- 
terials on which he bases his answers, 
Brown divides his biographical study. 
In the first half he analyzes “the effec- 
tive forces” that shaped Kipling’s life; 
in the second he evaluates Kipling’s 
writings and the charges critics made 
against them. 

The analysis of the environmental 
factors that shaped Kipling’s personality 
seems fairly sound although Brown 
pushes environmental influences too hard 
in his endeavor to account for the 
whole personality of Kipling. Whatever 
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the shortcomings of his method, Brown 
in a final summary does give an accur- 
ate description of the character of Kip- 
ling. Here was a man who wished to be 
a preacher-teacher, and yet who would 
preserve intact his privacy; the man 
had an inquisitive mind, yet he was 
easily satisfied with simple and surface 
answers. To make what explanations he 
can for Kipling, Brown stresses well 
known facts. Thus the reader is re- 
minded that Kipling came to India at 
seventeen and left when he was twenty- 
four; this helps to understand why Kip- 
ling did not know India more profound- 
ly. Again Brown notes Kipling’s boyish 
outlook (Shaw said, “He never grew 
up”) to account for his unfortunate ex- 
periences in Vermont. But allowing for 
these explanations which the biographer 
presents objectively enough, Kipling to 
me still remains intellectually immature; 
he certainly did not explore the world 
of ideas the way he did the world of 
geography. 

The first half of the book, however, 
does much to clarify one’s understand- 
ing of the man Kipling, and understand- 
ing the man is halfway to understanding 
why critics forgot him. 

The second half of the book deals 
with the writings of Kipling. The method 
is more sound than that used in the 
earlier section, but its results though 
competent are less stimulating. Prob- 
ably Brown’s powers as a novelist aided 
him more in analyzing character than 
in the task of the critic. The main crit- 
ical attacks on Kipling are summarized 
and judged anew. The biographer justly 
disposes of several of these charges; but 
he does not dispose, so far as I am con- 
cerned, of the charge of inconsistency. 

To round out the volume and to an- 
swer the question of Kipling’s chance 
for survival Brown sets down his judg- 
ment: it is that some of Kipling can 
and should survive. If that judgment is 
meant simply, one can hardly disagree 
with it; but if it means that some of 
Kipling will survive as great literature, 
I remain doubtful. Kipling’s funda- 
mental lack of intellectual depths will 
prevent him from being received as 
great. Some of his stories and some of 
his poetry (call it “great verse” with 
T. S. Eliot if that helps) will live and 
continue to furnish enjoyment for read- 
ers and to be probably the best remem- 
bered. pictures of India. But they will 
live because they are good stories and 
poems and not just because they are 
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Kipling’s writings nor because they 
preach his gospel of energy and simple 
action. 

For the one who is already interested 
in Kipling because of his writings or his 
personality or the times in which he 
lived, Hilton Brown’s Rudyard Kipling 
is well worth reading. For one who is 
not already so interested the book will 
not make him a convert to “Kupeleen 


Sahib.” 
w * 


“Simple As Algebra” 
Says Editor Gustafson 


Einstein Theory of Relativity 
Lillian R. and Hugh Gray Lieber F & R, $3.00 
Reviewed by 
Rev. G. J. Gustafson, S.S., Ph.D. 
(Editor of THe Priest; professor of theology 
at Old St. Mary’s Seminary) 
The only thing we can find wrong with 
this little book is its title: it will still 
scare the wits out of many a prospective 
buyer. Of course, it is all about the 
theory of relativity as proposed and pro- 
pounded by Albert Einstein and is cor- 
rectly titled but, unfortunately, every- 
body knows that only twelve men in the 


‘world can understand the theory of 


relativity. And that is precisely where 
“everybody” is wrong, as the Lieber’s 
quite adequately show. You will be gra- 
tifyingly surprised how much of the 
august mystery you can make out for 
yourself, if you will only spend about 
the same amount of time on this slim 
volume as you would on your Income 
tax blank. You may, of course, need a 
little help with the math here and there. 
Most of the problems, in the author’s 
words, can “be solved by any boy who 
has studied elementary algebra”; but 
how is your “elementary algebra” these 
days? 

For all that, the inclusion of the rather 
simple formulae is a definite contribu- 
tion and marks this book off from two 
extremes: expositions which require 
mathematical skill; expositions which 
are so simple as to lack cogency and 
even adequacy. 

A prospective reader should also be 
told that the author and illustrator stick 
rigorously and admirably to their last. 
Oh relativity, what sins have been com- 
mitted in thy name! “There is no at- 
tempt here to establish an irrelevant and 
illogical relativity of truth or relativity 
of moral or relativity of what-have-you. 
We have had, alas, far too much of 


pseudo-relativity, as we have too much 
of pseudo-evolution or pseudo-heliocen- 
tric astronomy. 

Einstein has himself denied that he is 
the proponent of a new philosophical 
theory: he has, in his own words, of- 
fered “an analysis of the physical con- 
ceptions of time and space.” Eddington 
echoes this declaration: “The theory is 
not, in its nature or in its standards, es- 
sentially different from other physical 
theories; it deals with experimental re- 
sults and theoretical deductions which 
naturally rose from them.” We do not 
wish to labor the point; but we feel we 
should bring it up in view of widespread 
misconceptions. 

There is, it is true, some moralizing 
about the atomic bomb at the very end 
of the book but it would be asking too 
much of anyone these days not to pro- 
nounce on the ethical values of this ter- 
rifying development. Besides, we think 
the moral well drawn. It is a plan against 
what is cleverly called “‘Anti-Samitism”’: 
science and mathematics (“SAM” for 
short) are not amoral, indifferent to 
good and evil. “SAM” is “desperately 
trying 

to prevent us from 

merely picking his pockets 

to get at the gadgets in them, 
and is begging us to see 

the Good, the True, and 

the Beautiful 

which are in his mind and heart.” 

The quotation, too, will give you a 
sample of the typography. 


* * x 


High Grade Animals 
Threatened by 


Eternity 
Foretaste of Glory 


Jesse Stuart Dutton, $2.50 


Reviewed by Marion Kerwick 


A novelist may fail with his character- 
izations in two opposing ways. He may 
elevate their spirituality to an incred- 
ible degree—for saintly models in real 
life are regrettably rare. Or he may de- 
grade his characters by giving them the 
gestures, instincts, and preoccupations 
of high-grade animals devoid of souls. 
Both methods of portrayal represent a 
distortion that is inconsistent with an 
accurate understanding of the Catholic 
philosophy of personality. 

In Foretaste of Glory Jesse Stuart 





gathers together some 36 inhabitants of 
Blakesburg, Ky., and catalogs with ex- 
cessive detail their assorted acts of 
drunkenness, murder, avarice, lust—and 
more lust. Although he dresses up each 
character with sociological revelations 
of a most private sort, the subhuman 
specimens remain boringly lifeless. Es- 
sentially they fail to come alive because 
they are unquickened by spirit. 

The story itself is really no novel in 
the sense that even the various mis- 
representations of people form an inte- 
grated pattern. Rather, every chapter is 
a distinct and unrelated unit, a swift 
sketch of the antecedent immoralities of 
each citizen who is individually faced 
by a common calamity, the assumed end 
of the world. 

On September 18, 1941, when an 
aurora borealis appears in the sky over 
Blakesburg, the simple-minded hill folks 
are so astounded by the crisscrossing of 
wild light, that immediately they con- 
clude they stand on the edge of eternity. 
Thirty-six times Jesse Stuart runs over 
each new watcher’s life, brings it up to 
the aurora-borealis crisis, and there sus- 
pends it. 

The morning of September 19 when 
the sun rises again, the people go back 
to their old ways of living, unaffected by 
their hysteria of the night before. Their 
confessions of wrong-doing, their sob- 
bings, their penitence—all are forgotten. 
And thus the book comes to a static and 
pessimistic close. 


x Re 


Sold on Smut Appeal 

Jimmie Fidler, Hollywood commen- 
tator in The Family Digest: “No mat- 
ter how thoroughly Twentieth Century- 
Fox succeeds in ‘cleaning up’ Kathleen 
Winsor’s sex-sational novel, Forever 
Amber, its production, in my opinion, 
will still be a black eye to the entire 
motion picture industry. The book, it- 
self, was sold on smut-appeal. .. . 
millions of people who were offended 
by the nature of the book, will be of- 
fended by the idea of the picture. . . . 
The movie industry . . . should be 
above capitalizing on cheap sensation.” 





Webster Dictionaries - - - 
are again becoming available. 60 
to 90-day delivery. Place your 
order now for Fall. 
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ON READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


I have suggested 
before that what a 
man _believes—his 
philosophy of life 
—has a bearing on 
what he writes and 
the way he writes 
it. I am not, of 
course, referring to 
his opinions, which 
have little or no 
importance to his 
art; nor, if he be 
a wise man, to his life, for he can enter- 
tain a new set of ideas every other day, 
without apparently being aware of their 
inconsistency. Nor am I referring to 
the habit of injecting a personal point 
of view into everything one writes—a 
habit that is very popular today—and 
certainly not to the equally popular 
habit of trying to make literature sub- 
serve a particular party line—this is 
propaganda and can only be judged as 
such. 











N. ELIZABETH 
MONROE, Ph. D. 


But a man’s settled convic- 
tions, the ideas against which 
he checks his life, help to de- 
termine his subject and his 
treatment of it. 


This proposal never fails to raise a 
hue and cry, for men who have followed 
their own whims and opinions and been 
afraid to accept anything permanent 
lest it restrict their freedom, pretend 
to see in this an invitation to moraliz- 
ing and a threat to their freedom. But 
no man can write out of a vacuum, and 
everything he has known affects his 
personality and hence what he writes. 
If his mind settles on nothing, that con- 
dition will be reflected in his writing. 


That is why so much of 
modern literature has a close 
affinity to abnormal mental 
states—the cue to its pattern, 
if it has any, lies in the auth- 
or’s subconscious mind. 

The more a man knows and the more 
secure he is in his understanding of 
life, the greater his freedom is, because 
he is not tied down to subjective impres- 
sions, but can range freely through the 
experiences of other people. 





If he knows nothing of the 
permanent forms of life, he 
must limit himself to what he 
can observe and experience 
during his short span of years. 


That is why so many modern plays 
have little or no rising or falling action, 
but concern themselves with the exposi- 
tion of a situation. This is not a mere 
question of changing literary styles, but 
of the dependence of form on substance, 
and on what the author believes about 
life. If there is no law of cause and ef- 
fect, then what a man does at one mo- 
ment is linked to what he does the 
next moment only in space, and the 
action cannot rise. 

Infidelity is a favorite theme 
in modern novels and plays, 
and the question whether or 
not the treatment of character 
and situation here is affected 
by the writer’s beliefs splits 
writers and critics into two 
camps. 

If the writer believes in cause and ef- 
fect, he will treat his subject with artis- 
tic seriousness; he will plot his story 
so that every incident has an effect on 
character and on the whole course of 
the narrative. His characters will not be 
static but will be changed and developed 
by their actions. He will not be inter- 
ested primarily in the temptation to sin 
or in the description of sin, but in the 
suffering that comes to innocent and 
guilty alike as a result of sin. 


The writer who has no con- 
victions one way or another 
about infidelity says that his 
business is merely to under- 
stand and to record what he 
sees. 

He must depend entirely on his own 
impressions; he will not plot a story 
with beginning, middle, and end, but 
will describe or explain, and most of 
the dramatic implications of the situa- 
tion will pass unnoticed. 


The Cult of Expediency 

One of the most popular themes of 
the future, it seems to me, will be the 
urge to power, which in our day has 
carried mediocrities into positions where 











they threaten the whole world. The man 
who believes that nothing is ever right 
or wrong, but simply expedient or in- 
expedient, will have a hard time ex- 
plaining this urge when it gets out of 
hand. People who go into a frenzy over 


‘the pretensions of some of our dictators 


insist at the same time that there are no 
absolutes and that they are a law unto 
themselves. At one moment and in one 
situation it will be right to use force on 
your neighbor, but at another time and 
in another place, wrong. 


Shakespeare’s Method 


An examination of Shakespeare’s 
practice in treating moral situations is 
illuminating. In Macbeth he first de- 
scribes the temptation to sin. Macbeth 
is a good and great man; he is capable 
of disinterested service, has saved the 
state again and again, and is by what- 
ever definition you may use a great and 
magnanimous hero. But in spite of these 
heroic virtues he has an inordinate de- 
sire for the honor and acclaim of his 
fellowmen. He has been tempted long 
before the opening of the play, as his 
wife reminds him and as his guilty 
start before the witches’ prophecies 
shows. He has thought of murder as the 
means to reaching the throne and has 
done nothing to remove the guilty 
thought from his mind. 

But once 'the plan to murder his king 
has been inaugurated he hesitates. He is 
influenced mainly by social reasons— 
Duncan is his king, cousin, guest; he 
has been so just in his great office that 
his virtues will plead for vengeance on 
his murderer. 

He can neither go forward nor turn 
back until, goaded by his wife, he kills 
Duncan and tries to lay the blame on 
his grooms. From that time on he is 
never to know peace. He is tortured by 
his conscience and his fear of others, 
and falls deeper and deeper into the life 
of sin. Despair drives him on to other 
murders until at last he kills without 
motive; the firstlings of his heart be- 
come the firstlings of his hand. All that 
a good man expects of old age is denied 
him, friends, honor, peace of heart; and 
curses follow him wherever he turns. 


The Law of Conscience 

Had Shakespeare been able to justify 
murder under certain conditions or had 
he not known the function of con- 
science, this play would have been very 
different. The rising action would have 
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been shortened and the falling action, 
where the hero is punished, both within 
and without, for his sins, would have 
been omitted altogether. 


As it is, the functioning of the law 
of conscience is the most interesting 
part of the play. Before his first murder 
Macbeth hesitates, argues with himself, 
is unable to put away the thought or to 
act upon it. Before the second murder 
there is no hestitation—he does not tell 
his wife, simply hires professional mur- 
derers and sends them off to murder 
Banquo and his son, Fleance, on the 
highway. When he hears that Macduff 
has fled to England, he says, “Time, 
thou anticipatest my dread exploits,” 
and sends murderers to put women and 
children—all Macduff’s household—to 
the sword. He is still free to make a 
moral choice, but his free will is cut 
down, the area in which it works is 
restricted, because sin has acted on his 
whole personality, his nerves, his 
thoughts, his will. 


Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy when she 
first hears what the witches have 
prophesied for him, shows a clear un- 
derstanding of his character, especially 
of the limitations he has placed on his 
conscience. Oddly enough this passage 
in the play has been interpreted to mean 
that he is too kind to murder, whatever 
the prompting may be. But Lady Mac- 
beth says that he wants the fruits of 
sin without the shame that attaches to 
the sinner, and in this way he is like 
every sinner who has ever lived. 


“Thou wouldst be great; 

Are not without ambition, but with- 
out 

The illness should attend it. 

. . . Wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win.” 


Russian Genius 


Other examples are not hard to find. 
One reason for the solidity of Russian 
novels, especially those of the 19th cen- 
tury, is that their authors were aware 
of political and social ideas seething 
beneath the crust of life and, unable to 
take direct political action, put their 
ideas into what they wrote. It is to their 
credit that they were able to do this 
without turning their novels into 
organs of propaganda and without be- 
coming subjective. The ideas are those 
that the characters would be likely to 
hold. Some of Dostoievsky’s plots are 
melodramatic, but not when the motiva- 
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these characters are being destroyed 
by pride, lust, self-will, and an inner 
division of nature. Given these ideas, 
the course they take is entirely possible. 


Recent Russian novels are deeply 
conditioned by the ideolgy their authors 
are bound to accept. This is entirely 
different from having the novel influ- 
enced by ideas accepted freely and 
acted upon or not by the choice of the 
characters. The Soviet novelist considers 
himself the historian of revolution and 
since revolution is a continuing process, 
his story never comes to an end but 
stops until history has enacted the rest. 
There is no beginning, no end, no con- 
clusion, except of course the implied 
conclusion that the party can do no 
wrong. 


Sholokhov’s great epic, And Quiet 
Flows the Don and The Don Flows 
Home to the Sea, is a dramatic account 
of the Cossacks at peace, during the first 
war with the Germans and during the 
Revolution; the narrative, vivid as it is, 
is’ simply the instrument of history. At 
the end the hero meets a little band of 
deserters who ask whither he is bound, 
and he answers simply, “Yes, going 
home.” In spite of the fact that the 
author must believe what he is told, 
he understands the compelling motives 
of the heart, and these motives are con- 
stantly pushing their way through the 
narrative. 

Sigrid Undset 


There is another way in which a 
man’s mind may influence his work 
through the psychic strains of which 
he is very often unaware, but which do 
much to set off the creative process. 
Sigrid Undset’s novels are never auto- 
biographical, but in the situation (used 
very frequently) in which a husband 
or wife is linked to a partner who will 
not carry his part of the burden of 
marriage, we have a reflection of her 
own experience. The relationship be- 
tween father and daughter in Kristin 
Lavransdatter is in many ways a reflec- 
tion of the author’s love for her father. 


The Author’s Reflection 


It is always enlightening to read a 
novelist’s biography along with his 
novels—if he is a genuine artist he will 
not reproduce his life or any part of it 
in his creative work, but will draw on 


tion of the characters is understood, for dents that seemingly have had little 
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importance for the inspiration of whole 
long sections in his novels. The Trol- 
lopes by Lucy Peate Stebbins and her 
son, Richard Peate Stebbins, performs 
a notable service in this regard. Tom 
Trollope, Anthony, and their mother 
wrote constantly, not from the creative 
urge, but merely to establish themselves 
socially. Critics in Anthony’s day ob- 
jected to his boasting about the business 
methods he used in writing, but at least 
he was honest about this—and many 
modern novelists are not—and this 
method of earning a living requires no 
more apology than any other. In fact, 
it is heartening to know that it can be 
done. 

Tom Trollope announced that he 
could write a two volume novel in 24 
days and managed somehow or other 
to do it in 23. That’s a record that 
would be hard to surpass. His mother 
travelled over a large part of the globe, 
wrote a book on American life, finished 
34 novels, and managed thereby to sup- 
port a family of seven children and her- 
self. Whenever a large bill fell due or 
a child’ was sick she wrote with feverish 
haste. This method imposes many limi- 
tations on the creative process and de- 
stroys the possibility of greatness, but 
it has its admirable side too, for even 
when her husband was alive he could 
not support the family and often the 
only hope a sick child had was in its 
mother’s literary efforts. 


Though Anthony is not the chief 
figure in the book, he is analyzed in 
greater detail than the others, possibly 
because he had a difficult temperament. 
He never forgave his mother for being 
a wit who was much in demand socially, 
for stealing the literary limelight from 
her children, and for preferring Tom to 
him, and all these resentments appear 
again and again in his books. That of 
course is not to say they are responsible 
for his creative efforts, but that when a 
man writes, everything that has im- 
pressed itself on mind and emotions is 
bound to appear. He could never for- 
get his experience at Harrow, where he 
and his brother were considered charity 
boys. He was always embarrassed by 
the family poverty and by the fact that 
his school bills were never paid on time. 
It is little wonder then that his ambition 
in mature life was to own a large coun- 


little details here and there, conflictsy}: try place, keep horses, and entertain 


that have conditioned his life and inci 


lavishly. He wanted also to stand for 
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his country in Parliament, but this am- 
bition was the only one not realized. In 
spite of his social and business success, 
he was never sure of himself and hence 
was constantly seeking compensation for 
the slights and resentments of his early 
life. 

He was conservative by nature, ner- 
vous, loud and boisterous in manner, 
unable to take criticism; and, though 
he tended toward the mystical in reli- 
gion, he could only look at the Catholic 
Church from the distance because it did 
not fit into the social scheme. Though 
he was a subtle student of character 
his conceptions were never allowed to 
mature and he found it necessary early 
in life to make a choice between con- 
flicts that went deep in human nature 
and those which reflected the conven- 
tions of his reading public. He hated 
to waste a word he had written. Hence 
his efforts were never subjected to the 
fine comb of judgment. Yet everything 
he wrote was creditable and much of it 
interesting and well conceived. What his 
ability would have come to had he been 
willing 'to take time with his characters 
and go beneath the surface of life is a 
matter of conjecture. 


“Brideshead Revisited” — 
A Literary Exercise 


The relationship between ideas and 
the whole process of artistic creation 
sometimes breaks down, it seems to me, 
in books which pass as satire, but which 
in reality use exotic situations and ab- 
stractions instead of characters because 
of their delight in the beauty of strange- 
ness. 

Thus Brideshead Revisited 
by Evelyn Waugh may be in- 
terpreted as satire or, more 
accurately, as a literary exer- 
cise, perfect in form, with its 
narrative inserted between two 
episodes of the recent war, 
and restrained and beautiful 
in style. 

It is difficult to explain, though not 
to feel, the peculiar charm this story 
exerts on the mind, how completely its 
heightened reality shuts out the world 
about us, and how again and again one 
returns to its exquisite beauty of phrase. 

The author describes a group of 
people who in one way or another have 
substituted externalities for the whole 
of life—a little fellowship of Oxford 
“exquisites” who have no concern in 
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life but to enjoy beauty, and a Catholic 
family of ancient lineage whose religion 
is reduced to mere formal observance, 
pious exercises, and rather self-con- 
scious awareness of the distance be- 
tween them and other people. If this is 
meant as satire the base is too narrow 
and the groups are not representative; 
the characters are all abnormal—or else 
so stodgy that one almost wishes they 
too were abnormal, and the nostalgic 
yearning over a period of youth was 
perverse and unnatural certainly does 
not indicate a serious purpose on the 
author’s part. 

There are times when he 
seems to mistake the husk for 
the grain and he is articulate 
rather than clear in regard 
to Catholicism. 

The central theme, however, is clear 
—the sanctuary light shining down the 
centuries, the light of faith still burning, 
however dimly, in souls that have lost 
almost all contact with reality. One of 
the characters says that the worse she 
is, the more she needs God, that she is 
not quite bad enough to set up a rival 
good to God’s. This is the difference 
between a Catholic point of view and a 
secular view—we may fail again and 
again, but not make a deliberate choice 
that shuts us away from God’s mercy. 


But when the author tries 
to link drunkenness with holi- 
ness, sin with the fact of un- 
happiness in doing wrong in- 
stead of with the choice of 
wrong, and the age old sacri- 
fice of Catholics, who have to 
live in the world without being 
of the world with the decay 
of a formal tradition, he suc- 
ceeds merely in being confus- 
ing. 

You may say that this is not the 
author’s point of view, but then you 
must answer the question, what is his 
point of view? 

There is a wilful perversity in the 
story and the point of view, a deter- 
mination ‘to be romantic whatever the 
cost, and to gild the abnormal in order 
to escape the commonplace, that links 
this novel with the romantic tradition 
rather than with satire. But no confu- 
sion or inadequacy destroys the hold 
this novel has on the imagination 
through its heightened emotion and the 
charm of its backward view over a 
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youth from which all that is gross and 
accidental has been sifted, leaving only 
beauty in its wake. 

One source of confusion is the char. 
acter of the mother, whose possessive 
love has driven her husband into the 
arms of a mistress and the son, Sebas- 
tian, into drink. To say that their es- 
cape from her is to escape God is 
strange indeed. The mother has no such 
illusions—she knows that they hate her 
and is determined not to let her son 
escape. By subtle, almost diabolical 
means she destroys the friendship be- 
tween her son and the narrator of the 
story—better to see him under a boor- 
ish adventurer than to have him con- 
tinue at Oxford with his friend. If we 
interpret such a character as the agent 
of God we have to explain why all her 
children are as they are; one a pious 
dolt, who, deciding at last that he was 
not meant for the priesthood, marries 
a respectable adventuress; Julia, who, 
in spite of wealth and social distinction, 
marries a go-getter on a large scale; 
Sebastian a dipsomaniac; and Cordelia, 
who hopes she has a vocation and says 
Mummy was saintly, though not a 
saint. 

Perhaps it is a good thing now and 
then to try to account for the joy that 
is within us. Style in the novel is rare 
—so likewise is form—and so is taste. 
That, it seems to me, is enough without 
trying to burden this story with consis- 
tent satire or with the love of God that 
tracks man down at the last. 


* * * 


More About 
Magdalene 


Road from Olivet 

Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. Bruce, $2.50 
Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M., Pro- 
fessor of English, DePaul University. 


Those who enjoyed The Scarlet Lily 
will also like Road from Olivet. In his 
second book, Father Murphy continues 
the lives of St. Mary Magdalene and 
the officer Tullus from the Resurrection 
of Our Lord to the burning of Rome 
under Nero. From his reading and his 
imagination the author fills out the 
sober historical narrative of the Gospels 
and no doubt helps us to understand 
better what life must have been like in 
apostolic times. Moreover, it is con- 
soling to see a Catholic writer so well 
acquainted with the same period of 
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history covered by Sholem Asch in The 
Apostle and Lloyd Douglas in The 
Robe. 

But Road from Olivet, like The Scar- 
let Lily, must be rated inferior as a 
work of art, and for the same reasons. 
The diction is still too lush, the dialogue 
stilted. The characters are vague and 
shadowy. The conflict between Mary 
and Tullus, and between Tullus and the 
pull of paganism, is never made real. 
We are just told about it. Since none 
of the characters are really developed 
by action, they do not come alive. Road 
from Olivet may be universally recom- 
mended as edifying reading, but as a 
literary and artistic product it falls 
below the standard that centuries of 
Catholic culture have led us to expect. 


* x 
Courtenay Savage 
Praises 

I Remember Karrigeen 

Neil Kevin BOW, $1.75 
Lough Derg 

Alice Curtayne BOW, $1.75 


Reviewed by Courtenay Savage 


In his memoirs of life in Karrigeen, 
Neil Kevin provides the reader with a 
series of essays that are almost as heart- 
warming as a walk up the High Street 
of the village itself. Here is an Irish 
“Our Town” only there’s more good 
humor, more fine reflection, for Neil 
Kevin is the pen name of a curate who 
loves his home town and understands 
and enjoys the people for whom he says 
Mass. You'll enjoy them, too especially 
if there’s an Irish ancestor in your 
family: Ghoster Daly, Phil Kerrigan, 
the footballer, Poster Bill, the town 
crier and local billposter, Luke Kinehan, 
the tenor, and a host of others, who 
live in this modern village which is just 
as conscious of what’s going on in Rome, 
London, New York or Hollywood, as 
you are. 

I Remember Karrigeen is a book to 
read, reread—and then read aloud. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory on Lough 
Derg is not well known outside of Ire- 
land, yet approximately 15,000 people 
make the pilgrimage to the shrine each 
summer, and follow the rigorous pen- 
ance which is said to have been insti- 
tuted by St. Patrick himself. Alice Cur- 
tayne has made a careful study of the 
old rite, tracing the history of this af- 
firmation of faith with regard to facts, 
legends, the persecution which came 
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during the 17th century, and the gradu- 
al revival of the pilgrimages. It is a 
valuable book from many angles—his- 
tory, travel scholarship and as a spiritu- 


al exercise. 
* * * 


O’Casey on Cathleen 


Drums Under the Windows 
Sean O’Casey Mac, $4.50 
Reviewed by Mary E. L. Hennigan 


In Drums Under the Windows, Sean 
O’Casey has written a powerful and pro- 
vocative story. It beats great sounding 
drums to which every Irish heart, every 
Christian heart, must answer in a swel- 
ling cry. 

O’Casey himself is driven to heights 
of exultant pride and hope, to depths of 
despair. To such heights he is carried by 
those Irish patriots in whom he believes 
with all his heart; of whom he can say, 
as he does of Parnell, that he “was a 
flame-pointed spear on the people’s 
altar.” Yet this same O’Casey can let 
the roll of his drums sink to a wail of 
despair: “Every cedar in Ireland is 
down; every Irish oak has fallen... 
the starry head of the Old Woman is 
lit now but by the death-light”—be- 
cause, forsooth, not every clumsy body 
fumbling blindly along at the side of 
Cathleen ni Houlihan is a Parnell or 
a Pearse! 

If for the true Irish patriot O’Casey 
rolls his drums in pride, for the half- 
hearted in scorn, for the lost in noble 
pain, then for the poor he muffles them. 
The poor he knows. The poor he loves. 
The poor are always with him. For them 
he mourns. For them he pleads. And so 
clearly does he portray their lives that 
the reader shudders away in horror from 
the picture, and draws near again, and 
is driven to pick up his own brush, dip 
into his own “paint box of ten colors” 
and at least try to change the canvas. 
That is a great thing this O’Casey does 
in his Drums Under the Windows. 

O’Casey has no respect for words, 
which are truly fearful and wonderful 
and powerful things. He doesn’t make 
a play on words—he tramples them. 
He doesn’t coin words—he maims 
them. Some of his cryptic Joycean spell- 
ings and wordplays are amusing, most 
of them merely confusing, a few even 
lewd. 

This is, of course, an autobiography. 
The man he writes about is sincere, 
dauntless, strong though physically 
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weak, unbeaten by poverty, pain, loss 
and disillusionment. He is tender and 
unbelievably harsh; poetic and vitriolic. 
But he is never humble. He has Luci- 
fer’s pride. His own conclusions he 
states as facts and arrogates to himself 
an infallibility he concedes to no other 
man. 

Knowing no religion he condemns 
them all. Denying there ever was a God 
he boasts of having lost nothing when 
he lost Him to Darwin. Apparently 
never having heard of the hundreds of 
Catholic priests who suffered famine and 
death with and for their flocks and 
whose names are deathless in the hearts 
of their people and high in the roll of 
the saints and martyrs, he knows only 
fat priests who care for nothing but a 
chicken for dinner and plenty of paid-for 
vigil lights at their shrines. He knows 
the Cardinal who fought against the 
Irish language but not the Archbishop 
who battled successfully for it. He 
doesn’t grasp that the people are the 
Church, and because they are people 
there are liars among them, and thieves, 
and hypocrites: Also there are saints, 
and martyrs, and visionaries. There are 
little humble people and little humble 
priests, and little humble cardinals who 
sometimes become popes, all of them 
falling seventy times seven times a day, 
rising again to pick up the Cross. 

O’Casey is a bit like a man with one 
eye standing quite still in the middle 
of his forehead. He can see only one 
way. And when he doesn’t like what he 
sees he just doesn’t look at all. He says 
himself that he belongs, not to a world 
of submission, patience, resignation, but 
to a world of discontent, resentment and 
resistance. One is inclined to*leave him 
with that prayer so often breathed by 
saintly old Irish women like his own 
Protestant mother—‘God give him 


sense!” 
* * * 


Tragi-Comedy of 
The Pilgrim Fathers! 


Saints and Strangers 
George F. Willison R &H, $3.75 


Reviewed by Riley Hughes, (Professor 
of English, Providence College ) 
The saga of the Pilgrim Fathers was a 
tragi-comedy of errors. From Scrooby 
in England, to Leyden, to Cape Cod 
(where they landed before Plymouth), 
their course was one of much bickering, 
(Continued on page 21) 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Adventure in Diplomacy: Our French 
Dilemma 
Kenneth Pendar DM, $3.00 


Document-piece on our State Department’s 
North African adventures. 


James MacGregor Byrne in The Common- 
weal: “...no one interested in our relations 
with the French will regret the time spent 
reading . . . the absorbing tale of his mission 
in North Africa (1941-1943).... 

“ . . we follow Mr. Pendar’s trail from 
his first hesitant foot-steps in the foyer of 
our Consulate in Casablanca through an as- 
cending spiral of excitements and successes to 
the really glamorous events that were in store 
for him... . 

“Mr. Pender sees in de Gaulle another Hit- 
ler, but he fails to perceive the essential dif- 
ference in the character of the movements 
supporting them . . . this book is sure to stir 
up controversy. ...” 


Again to the North 
Compton Mackenzie 
From BOT review by Mary Hennigan: 
beautifully written book, with clear, rhythmic, 
flowing prose and no disturbing glimpse of the 
mechanics by which such prose is produced. 
. . . Nothing really happens. . . . Not one (of 
the characters), apparently, ever suffers the 
crude emotional storms, the common ugly ex- 
periences of everyday life... . Every conver- 
sation is so interlarded with classical refer- 
ence phrases in at least three foreign lan- 
guages, and semi-professional appreciation of 
music that the average reader ...is... 

stumbling on every page. . 


DM, $2.75 


“ 
a 


America’s Germany 

Julian Bach, Jr. Random, $3.00 
Statement of problems and accomplishments 
of the OMGUS for Germany. 


The Commonweal: “.. . the biggest story 
in the history of America’s foreign affairs . 
if the eager author had cut out the preaching, 
or even kept it within reasonable bounds, the 
reporting could have attained more adequate 
dimensions and given still more solid interest 
and benefit . . . The reporting part is good 
. . . As an officer correspondent for Army 
Talks, a Life editor-on-leave, etc., Julian Bach, 
Jr., saw things in general . . . he is terrifically, 
and I think unpardonably preachy and su- 
perior about the education of Germans. . 

“.. Rather gingerly . . . opposes tendencies 
toward the ‘Morgenthau plan’ . . . appears 
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in general over-timorous about arguing against 
more rabidly Carthaginian policies . . . Con- 
stantly recurring is the impatient attack on 
Germans for not proclaiming to all every- 
where their individual and (it seems) collec- 
tive guilt for every sin and every violence of 
the Hitler regime...” 


George N. Shuster in The Sign: “... You 
will not care for this book if you wish to get 
below the surface of the drab contemporary 
scene. But if what you are after is a stroll 
about the bleak and battered German cities, 
Mr. Bach can take you . . . Like so many 
other reporters, he often permits a fascinating 
incident to warp his judgment.” 


Americans: A Book of Lives 
Hermann Hagedorn Day, $5.00 


Skillfully written monographs that reveal more 
about the author than about the subjects. He ap- 
pears to be a very gullible fellow indeed, bending 
with every breath of philosophy, replacing ob- 
jective truth with highly colored personal opin- 
ions, and betraying a hardly sophisticated 
idolatry towards his heroes. The selection com- 
prises Mark Twain, Justice Holmes, Edison, 
Burbank, Washington, T. Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Jane Addams, John Dewey, Justice 
Brandeis, George W. Carver, Henry Ford, 
Helen Keller, Will Rogers, Hoover, F. D. 
Roosevelt, and Wilkie. 


And He Hid Himself 

Ignazio Silone Harper, $2.00 
Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: “... 
In this short play, which is a continuation of 
The Seed Beneath the Snow, the little under- 
ground group inspired by Pietro Spina becomes 
more active; the year is 1935 just as Musso- 
lini is launching his war against Ethiopia. 

“. . For humor, pathos, intensity of emo- 
tion, insight, his dialogues are superb... . 

“Whereas The Seed was intensely Franciscan 
in feeling throughout, only to end in a horror 
that intimated Silone finally had no faith in 
anything, this play sustains and intensifies its 
Christian feeling as it goes along. ... 

“Silone says, ‘The rediscovery of a Chris- 
tian heritage in the revolution of our time 
remains the most important gain that has 
been made in these last years for the con- 
science of our generation.’ 

“.. . It would be more than interesting to 
know what sort of positive program Silone 
would advance for his beloved Italy right 
ee 


Autobiography of William Allen White 

Mac, $3.75 
Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: “... 
He has caught the spirit of a Kansas boyhood 
—its exuberance, innocence and glowing ideal- 
ism—in a way that evokes the hopes and 
dreams and activities of many an American 
country boy. ... 

“What makes Mr. White’s life story so read- 
able, as I see it, is its intensely personal char- 
acter... . A significant bit of the history of 
an America now vanished.” 


Before the Sun Goes Down 
Elizabeth Howard Doubleday, $2.75 


Thomas J. Reed in Extension: “. . . fills her 
pages with sex and vulgarity to attract the 
prurient . . . adolescent preoccupation with 
~ ae 

“. . . Unworthy of recommendation .. . 
definitely dangerous for youths.” 


The Bitter Box 

Eleanor Clark Doubleday, $2.50 
John Hay in The Commonweal: “. . . a very 
talented first novel . . . [Miss Clark] has a 
gift of sophistication and gaiety. . . . The story 
is of Mr. Temple, a bank teller, timid and 
undemanding, who walks out of his cage one 
day to enjoy the city spring and gets caught 
up in the claws of the world. Quite suddenly 
he finds himself one of the oppressed. Then 
comes a strange nightmare of revolution, pre- 
carious love and theft, which drags him from 
security to poverty. At the end apparently, 
humanity reclaims him... .” 


The Bulwark 

Theodore Dreiser Doubleday, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . curiously 
old-fashioned in technique, which may be no 
mean merit in view of the shoddiness of much 
current fiction writing... . 

“, , this novel deals sympathetically and 
often discerningly with an upright Protestant’s 
belief and problems of conscience. It is a mild, 
reflective book in comparison with some others 
from Dreiser’s pen... .” 


Burma Surgeon Returns 

Gordon S. Seagrave Norton, $3.00 
America: “. . . the record of the Seagrave 
Unit, the mobile medical unit formed under 
the command of the author, during its long 
stay in India . . . an absorbing account of 


the life of an army surgeon, operating both 
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in base hospitals and under enemy gunfire. 
_.. Many interesting anecdotes about mem- 
bers of the multitude of races and nations 
brought by the fortunes of war to that remote 
corner of the globe. .. . On the whole... 
another book of high human interest.” 


The Commonweal: “Dr. Seagrave’s Burma 
Surgeon, a best-seller of a few years ago, 
was the story of how a young Hopkins- 
graduated medical missionary, whose family 
for generations had provided Baptist evangel- 
ists for Burma . . . established through years 
of civilized hard work a model hospital com- 
munity (which was) swept back into India be- 
fore the invading Japanese... .” 


Captain Grant 
Shirley Seifert Lippincott, $3.00 


From BOT review by Anne Cawley Board- 
man: “. . . the story of Hiram Ulysses Grant 
... from the autumn of 1839 when he entered 
West Point ... to the summer of 1861 when 
he resumed his military career after an inter- 
lude as a civilian . . . good historical fiction. 
The ingredients of truth, conflict, and romance 
are blended well to make of (it) . . . a much 
better than average book... .” 


A Catholic Looks at the World 
Francis E. McMahon Vanguard, $2.75 


The Priest: “. . . Chief defect seems to be his 
penchant for taking passionate dives off the 
deep end of debatable subjects. . . . Professor 
McMahon is a young man. When he has 
matured enough to bridle his essentially fine 
impulses with more deliberation, to doubt his 
instant verdicts, and to bite. off lesser chunks, 
he may ascend to the top ranks of Catholic 
writers on things serious.” 


Confessions of a European Intellectual’ 


Franz Schoenberner Mac, $2.75 
Memoir of German intellectual life by wise 
and witty editor of Simplicissimus. 

Waldemar Gurian in The Commonweal: 
“... it did not matter in what position he 
was—Schoenberner never lost his mental bal- 
ance, he never became a fanatic, preaching 
utopias or complaining about a world which 
does not appreciate him. That alone makes 
his book a remarkable document among the 
memoirs of our time...” 


The Cooperative Way: A Method of 
World Reconstruction. 
James Peter Warbasse B&N, $2.00 


Study of political and economical aspects of 
cooperatives. 


America: “... The author sees in the pres- 
ent economic disorganization throughout the 
world the ideal opportunity for cooperatives 
to contribute vitally . . . cooperation, both 
individual and national, the author emphasizes, 
is the keynote of reconstruction. It implies the 
subordination of selfish interests to community 
good, whether on the local, national or world 
level. ... 

“Dr. Warbasse writes with the reasoned 
zeal of a long-time cooperator . . . great stress 
on cooperatives as the logical means of evad- 
ing the lures of potential totalitarian re- 
gimes ... 

“. . . should not be overlooked by any 
who hope for a more cooperative world.” 








The Covered Bridge: An Old American 
Landmark 

Herbert W. Congdon Knopf, $3.75 
Reissue under the Borzoi imprint of a charm- 
ing gift-book for anyone interested in Ameri- 
cana, for it deals with that enhancing Ameri- 
can phenomenon, the wooden covered bridge. 
The text, lucid and entertaining, explains the 
structural and artistic techniques involved, and 
there are a hundred excellent photographs by 
Edmund Homer Royce which set off the bridge 
in the loveliest possible background — the 
countryside of Vermont. 


David the King 

Gladys Schmitt Dial, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . It is im- 
possible to detail all the elements that go into 
making her picture dangerously distorted... . 

“ . . a dangerous book for a reader who 
has not enough knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment to correct the impressions as he reads.... 

“|. There is, most regrettably, the impres- 
sion given that the friendship of David and 
Jonathan is the guilty relationship of sexual 
perversion. ... 

“  . ,. though Miss Schmitt cleaves to the 
facts of David’s many wives, there is a wealth 
of detail in recounting his liaisons that leaves 
the bad taste that David was little short of 
dissolute. ... 

“  . . In justice to the author, it must be 
said that this is a monumental work. There is 
a dignity to the conversations . . . long 
research . . an analysis of character and a 
power of description. . . . But it is when the 
author leaves these minutize of historical fact 
and enters the larger province of David’s and 
the Jews’ fundamental relationship with God, 
that her touch becomes false. . . .” 


The Discovery of Canada 

Lawrence J. Burpee Mac, $3.00 
Philip Burnham in The Commonweal: “.. . 
The method is to call upon the explorers and 
adventurers themselves, giving, with clarifying 
organizations and editing and selection of 
material, their personal accounts of fabulous 
sea voyages, canoe trips and long trail ex- 
peditions. Most of these accounts are not, it 
is true, written with much literary or dramatic 
flair, but the subject matter itself has interest 
enough of the solidest kind... . 

“The reader can be glad indeed to have the 
material so well and straightforwardly given to 
him.” 


The Divine Pity 
Gerald Vann, O.P. S&W, $2.50 


The Stat “4% a’ study in the social impli- 
eations of the Beatitudes . . . a praiseworthy 
attempt on the part of a modern scholastic 
to integrate the whole of Christian life and 
asceticism against the background of man’s 
fundamental relationship to God and to so- 
ciety. ... 

“. . . The reader will derive from this 
study precisely what he is able to put into 
it.” 


Elementary Courses in the Humanities 
Stanford, $2.00 


(This) report of the Third Annual Conference 
held by the Stanford School of Humanities, 
says Allen P. Farrell, in America, is a sub- 


*by philosophical errors. . 





stantial contribution to the advance of liberal 
education . . .“its best claim to distinction is 
Professor Theodore M. Greene’s remarkable 
address, ‘Liberal Education in the Post-War 
World — The Condition of Man’. . . Scholas- 
tic philosophers will second his conclusions. 


The Fields 
Conrad Richter Knopf, $2.50 
America: “.. . excels in authentic descriptions 


of wild places, domestic pursuits and violent 
incidents. . . . makes it starkly clear that 
pioneering was a cruel, grinding, heroic busi- 
ness, but . . . adds a measure of simple pleas- 
ures, those of the spirit and those reflecting 
the sociability of the times. . . .” 


The First Freedom 
By Morris Ernst Mac, $3.00 


Study and indictment of alleged monoply in 
field of communications. 


Neil MacNeil in The Sign: “... Mr. Ernst 
has gathered an immense amount of informa- 
tion on the ownership and control of the press, 
the radio, and the movies, the three great 
systems for the communication of ideas to 
the American public. Before presenting this 
information, Mr. Ernst prepares his reader for 
its impact with three chapters on his own 
idea of things. These are marred by a distort- 
ed conception of history and of economics and 
. . Despite his bias, 
Mr. Ernst has done a job that clamored for 
doing, and his book should be read by all 
persons interested in American freedom.” 

See William Smith’s appraisal in April 
BOOKS ON TRIAL. 


A Frenchman Must Die 

Kay Boyle S&S, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . there is 
little body and no bite to the book. It is pallid 
and slack. To pad out the flimsy central nar- 
rative she has introduced inapposite recollec- 
tions and dreams which are the last straw in 
destroying the sense of immediacy and urgency 
which a story of this type requires.” 


Fun with Puzzles 

Joseph Leeming Lipp, $2.00 
A firstrate compendium of the best of puzzles 
—from match mysteries to mathematical mys- 
teries—well set up, illustrated, and presented. 
Even a youngster can understand the direc- 
tions, but as for the solutions—that is an- 
other story. A fine gift for harassed hostess, 
for quiz kid, for convalescent. 


General Wainwright’s Story 

ed. Robert Considine Doubleday, $3.00 
With the exception of a confusing military 
language in the opening pages, Gen. Wain- 
wright has given us an unforgettable record 
of his four years of suffering, before and during 
captivity. The simplicity and unselfishness of 
this great man should make him and this book 
landmarks of American history. His feelings 
of love for humanity should cause us to feel 
sorrow for the beastliness evidenced by the 
Japanese, and not unmoral and blind hatred. 
This is a story of acute physical, mental, and 
moral suffering, told forcefully but delicately, 
in a personal manner. 

—Frank Hatey 
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God Made the Country 
Edward Townsend Booth Knopf, $2.50 


(Anthology of literature about the land.) 


Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: 
“ . . Booth is a genuine ruralist, a combina- 
tion farmer and author with more than thirty 
years’ experience in both arts. . . . The study 
has importance beyond the inner circle of 
rural life champions. .. . 

“The teacher and lover of literature need 
this volume to understand better a good num- 
ber of classical writers.” 


Great Horse Stories: Truth and Fiction 
ed. Page Cooper Doubleday, $3.50 


A first-rate, high-grade collection of stories 
about horses real and imaginary, and featuring 
the writing of Will James, Rudyard Kipling, 
Felix Salten, Bret Harte, and Leo Tolstoi 
among others. The famous “Ballad of the 
Jubilee Cup” by the grand old English man 
of letters, Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, is happily 
among those included. The fast-action pen 
sketches are by Paul Brown. This is the book 
for Father on Father’s Day. 


Grooves of Change 
Viscount Samuel Bobbs, $3.75 


Recollections of an intelligent and richly cul- 
tured English Jew. 


William Franklin Sands in The Common- 
weal: “... memoirs in the grand manner... 
something no American can match... . 

“A newcomer subjected to Oxford’s matur- 
ing and mellowing climate is not educated in 
any such sense as we use the word to denote 
schooling, textbooks and lectures. A basic por- 
tion of what such a man is comes from the 
sort of leisurely, timeless reading which is 
so greatly part of Oxford . . . Samuel is an 
historian . . . a philosopher; a keen and toler- 
ant observer, as well as an extremely active 
participant in the tremendous social changes 
which are rebuilding the whole world. Emin- 
ent English reviewers are calling this a great 
book. There is no doubt that it is... .” 


Gustav Mahler: Memories and Letters 
Alma Mahler Viking, $5.00 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “. .. 
She has a gift for the revealing anecdote, a 
keen ear for the self-portraying conversation, 
and she can sketch a scene or person with 
brief strokes in an unforgettable manner. 
Mahler himself is painted with astonishing 
candor. Thoroughly convinced of her husband’s 
genius, Alma Mahler seems to lean over back- 
wards to avoid giving the impression of 
idealizing him.” 


Hawk’s Flight 

Helen Hull Coward, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . a com- 
mentary on modern marriage . . . a thought- 
ful, precisely plotted, and carefully polished 
novel. ... 

“ . , substantial, penetrating, sensitively 
wrought . . . it carries the reader along on 
its mounting tide of interest, communicates a 
primary truth about life.” 


High Schools for Tomorrow 
Dan Stiles Harper, $2.50 


Treatise on the present situation and future 
outlook of secondary education. 


Frederick J. Frazer in The Sign: “Every 





high school teacher of my acquaintance who 
read Jacques Barzun’s college-level Teacher in 
America voiced his hunger for a similar criti- 
que of secondary education. ... 

“One who, as teacher and lecturer, has 
stood for twenty years before the secondary 
skillet, tasting the educational broths of a 
thousand institutions in thirty states, ought 
not go unheeded when he invites us to sample 
his own recipe, a plea for greater liberalism 
and flexibility of curriculum through ‘edu- 
cation for citizenship, career, family living, 
character, enjoyment’... 

““.. . Catholic teachers will find it for the 
most part in accord with their own principles 
. . . Parents, too, will find considerable nour- 
ishment latent in its every page.” 


Urban H. Fleege, S.M., in America: “... de- 
serves the attention of high-school administra- 
ing and suggestive of how our high-school pro- 
tors and teachers not because all its statements 
are in accord with the Catholic philosophy— 
far from it—but because it is thought-provok- 
ing and suggestive of how our high-school pro- 
grams might be improved. . . . boldly criti- 
cizes present high-school programs for their 
lack of articulation with modern life... . 
The dominant spirit . . . is positive . . . offers 
correctives and aids for effecting a cure... . 
incorporates ideas which he found being 
worked out in various schools across the 
country. .. .” 

“. . . He argues that if religion is impor- 
tant in the adult world, it should be a part 
of the teen-ager’s education... .” 


His Excellency a Trustee 
Roger Howson Columbia, $2.50 


Historical vignettes of Columbia University. 


Louis A. Collins in The Commonweal: 
“ . . This little book is a collection of one 
hundred and thirteen sketches embodying as 
much data and details as is humanly possible 
about Columbia’s past and present. (Colum- 
bia University). .” written with ease, 
concisely and unpretentiously . . . primarily 
anecodtal often with a pleasing dash of hu- 
erie 


A History of the Catholic Church 
Fernand Mourret, S.S. 
(tr. Rev. Newton Thompson) Herder, $4.00 


The Sign: “. . . deals primarily with the 
Catholic Renaissance and the struggle against 
unbelief in the eighteenth century.” 


The Humanities and the Common Man: 
The Democratic Role of, the State Univer- 
sities 

Norman Foerster Chapel Hill, $1.50 
Edward D. Myers in America: “. . . The thesis 
... ‘the high role of the State university, as 
an instrument of American democracy, is to 
bring the humanities to the common man’... 
Naturalism has for some time been dominant 
in American higher education, but there are 
signs in plenty that ‘new forces’ have come 
into the play .. . increasingly widespread 
awareness that man is a spiritual being .. . 
that he has the capacity to relate himself to 
an ultimate source of meaning and value, and 
that liberal education must be based on these 
beliefs. . . . Dr. Foerster has well stated the 
case against naturalism in education and has 





set up a proper perspective of the role of the 
universities.” 


I Chose Freedom: 

Victor Kravchenko Scribner, $3.50 
America: “. . . a severe indictment of the 
Soviet Union. Disdaining a pretentious study, 
or any quibbling about Soviet dialectical] 
philosophy, Mr. Kravchenko contents himself 
with a graphic exposition of internal Soviet 
life. . . . His abundant knowledge, his con- 
nections with the most important people in 
the Soviet Government and his experiences 
make the book a document of rare political 
importance. It points out the ultimate goal 
of world communism — world domination — 
which entails the destruction of our Church 
and civilization as we know it... .” 


If Men Want Peace 

ed. Harrison, Mander & Engle Mac, $2.50 
Symposium by faculty members of Washington 
University. 

George G. Higgins in The Sign: “.. . it’s 
worth reading in spite of the sense of frustra- 
tion and uncertainty . . . a good catechism 
for the conscientious layman who wants 
to read his New York Times with discern- 
ment and discretion.” 

See review by Rev. Harry Koenig in BOOKS 
ON TRIAL. 


Justice and the Social Order 
Emil Brunner Harper, $3.00 


Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: “. . . the 
work of ‘one of the foremost theologians in 
the Protestant world’... (his) treatment is 
a thorough philosophical probing into the 
subtleties of justice, surpassed, to my knowl- 
edge, only by the thought of Maritain on the 
same subject. . . . Catholics will find much to 
admire and something to learn from his writ- 
ing.” 


Kiss and Kill 

Marion Strobel Scribner, $2.00 
Fanny Butcher in Chicago Tribune: “. .. 
Marion Strobel, who made her literary repu- 
tation as a poet, and now is editor of Poetry 
magazine, proves again that murder may be 
pleasant—to the reader, at least—when it is 
recorded by a person to whom writing is an 
artist’s rather than a mechanic’s tool. . . .” 


Latin American Front 

Joseph F. Privatera Bruce, $2.25 
From BOT review by Philip Reilly, O.P.: 
“This significant work, by the present director 
of studies at the Brazil-United States Institute 
in Sao Paolo, presents and proves a thesis 
concerning the Good Neighbor Policy as con- 
sidered from three aspects: the psychological, 
the economic, and the political. From these 
points of departure the author’s observations, 
interpretations and conclusions merit the con- 
cern of all who would possess an intelligent 
understanding of the national neighborhoods of 
North, Central, and South America... .” 


Man on a Rock 
Richard Hertz Chapel Hill, $3.00 


Brilliant indictment of bourgeois materialism, 
by a German refugee-scholar. 

The Commonweal: “. . . Richard Hertz 
argues brilliantly and convincingly in ‘an essay 
in idealism’ whose wealth of rhetorical rich- 
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ness and range of cultural sources are at times 
overwhelming. .. . 

“In essence Mr. Hertz’s thesis is that ‘social 
practicality is much better served by practices 
that support the health of the soul, even 
though we have to transcend society for this 

, than by repeating the practices which 
have disrupted the deeper unity of society.’ 
He believes ‘there is absolutely no reason why 
the century of the common man, which we 
have entered, should not achieve the goal of 
keeping alive in tolerable comfort an enormous 
number of the human species. .. .” 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
Jim Corbett Oxford, $2.00 


Record of tiger hunting in the Indian jungles. 


The Sign: “. .. something different in the 
detective story line... . 

“The villain is . . . always a snarling, man- 
eating tiger who throws whole communities of 
defenseless natives into abject consterna- 
Of... 

“Granted an initial modicum of interest, 
Mr. Corbett’s book- will prove equal to the 
task of fascinating his readers.” 


Memoirs of Hecate County 
Edmund Wilson Doubleday, $2.50 


Interrelated tales and sketches with an imagin- 
ary New York-suburban background. 


Virgilia Peterson in The Commonweal: 
“|. . a string of satiric stories which, in their 
aimlessly offensive vulgarity (aimless, unless 
the aim was in the fact to offend), defy de- 
scription ... 

“In the most obviously satiric story in the 
book . . . someone remarks: ‘The most im- 
moral and disgraceful and dangerous thing that 
anybody can do in the arts is knowingly to 
feed back to the public its own ignorance 
and cheap tastes.’ Mr. Wilson himself has 
gone further than this: he has knowingly of- 
fered the public a book which, because of its 
pretensions, is far cheaper than their cheapest 
tastes.” 

See BOOKS ON TRIAL review by Paul 
Phelan of the New York Sun. 


Mrs. Palmer’s Honey 

Fannie Cook Doubleday, $2.50 
E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “ ‘IT used 
to be Mrs. Palmer’s Honey, I took a heap of 
pride in it but I’m CIO Honey now.’ This is 
the text of the winner of the George Washing- 
ton Carver Award .. . by an active (white) 
worker in interracial relations. . . . As is usual 
now with interracial fiction, the bias is gener- 
ous on the side of the Negroes. . . . Miss 
Cook’s propaganda is so enthusiastic that it 
stifles the story... .” 


My Three Years with Eisenhower 
Harry C. Butcher, USNR S&S, $5.00 


Personal diary of Gen. Eisenhower's Naval 
Aide. 

The Saturday Review of Literature: 
. . invaluable to the further biographer 
and historian who will, in the fullness of time, 
produce the careful, patient, reflective works 
which will record General Eisenhower’s life 
and victories. . . . invaluable to the reader of 


“ 


today as a faithful picture of the man to whom 
we all owe so much.” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 





North Star Country 
Meridel LeSueur DS&P, $3.00 


Latest title in the “American Folkways’ series. 

America: “... a poetically written, episo- 
dic, impressionistic story of the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin country from the earliest explora- 
tions to modern times. . . . a disappointing 
book, beginning with page one. . . . does not 
give a sufficient picture of the efforts that 
went into the organization of schools and 
churches. . . . the episodes and interpretations 

. . make interesting reading but they do not 
give an adequately representative view of the 
cultural development of the country and 
people considered.” 


No Shortage of Men 

Ethel Hueston Bobbs, $2.00 
From BOT review by Mary Hennigan: 
” . tonic, compounded of sound common 
sense, high good humor, enduring and wistful 
tenderness . . . message is that marriage is 
indissoluble. . . . Things happen fast, furiously, 
and funnily... .” 


One World or None 
ed. Masters and Way. Whittlesey House, $1.00 


Philip Ludden in The Sign: “.. . ‘a report 
to the public on the full meaning of the atom- 
ic bomb.’ With the exception of Walter Lipp- 
man and General Arnold, all the contributors 
are scientists . .. 

“ . . not exclusively a scientific treatise... . 
While it does not solve the problem which 
the harnessing of atomic energy presents to 
the world, it does boldly present it.” 


The Other Side 


Storm Jameson Mac, $1.75 
John Broderick in The Commonweal: 
“. . the sort of book most likely to result 
when a professional writer begins with a 
problem (or two or three problems), then 
rounds up a set of jerry-built characters to 
discuss the problem as they move at quick 
time oven an uncomplicated and fairly credible 
plot route. The result is usually a small lathe 
product, more or less nearly turned out... . 
Miss Jameson’s prose is clean and generally 
blameless but unexciting.” 


Our Neighbors, The Chinese 
Vaughan White Rinehart, $2.75 


Authentic survey of “one-fourth of the world 
community.” 


Ronald Norris, C.P., in The Sign: 
*. . China-born Vaughan White brings to 
this book vast experience and knowledge of 
the people of China. She has taught in two 
of China’s prominent universities. In a way, 
this book is the product of her Rockefeller 
Foundation assignment to travel throughout 
China and study its social trends and condi- 
tions. To those who know China, this book 
rings the bell... .” 


Out of This Century 
Peggy Guggenheim Dial, $3.50 


Philip Wylie in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture: “...the manuscript of this opus should 
have gone direct to a psychiatrist, and to a 
printer, never. It is an anatomy of what went 
wrong with art, letters, intellect, morals, and 
man in our era; as such, its publication repre- 
sents great if unwitting self-abnegation by The 
Dial Press. ... However much Miss Guggenheim 
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and her dazed associates may have contributed 
to the emancipation of art, it has not been 
enough to let me print what I really think of 
this book, anywhere on earth.” 


Passage to Glory—John Ledyard’s 
America. 

Helen Augur Doubleday, $3.00 
Biography of a far-seeing sea-farer. 

Edna Lonigan in The Commonweal: 
“ . . Ledyard, son of a Connecticut sea cap- 
tain, shipped in . . . 1776 with Captain Cook’s 
expedition to explore the unknown North Paci- 
fic . . . he returned to find the colonies an in- 
dependent nation, and urged the merchants 
to open new trade routes round the Horn 
to the Pacific fur grounds and on to China. 

. . the book is overwritten at points and 
sometimes quite unjust but it has an extra- 
ordinary timeliness. . . . the problem of today 
is the same as John Ledyard’s. 


Patton and His Third Army 
Col. Brenton G. Wallace Mil. Service, $3.00 


A book as swift and powerful as the exploits 
of Gen. Patton himself. In recounting the 
stupendous feats of this Army, in its dash 
across Europe, we can visualize the confident, 
untiring strategist—Patton. Personalities are 
excluded—and wisely. This is another of the 
splendid historical works written for the gen- 
eral public from accurate military source files. 
—Frank HALEy 


Peace Atlas of Europe 
Samuel Van Valkenburg DS&P, $2.00 


The Commonweal: “Twenty-five small page 
maps with brief accompanying texts show 
where the boundry troubles arise, from Ire- 
land to Iran... . 

“Not very pretty maps, nor at all exhaus- 
tive notes, but a quick, informative survey and 
responsibility prepared.” 


The Peacemaker 
John Mathias Haffert Scapular, $2.50 


The Liguorian: “ .. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury when Portugal was trying to gain inde- 
pendence from Castile, Don Nuno was the 
hero who by force or arms and prayer freed 
his country as a separate nation. . . . After 
Portugal had won liberty Nuno retired to the 
Carmelite monastery . . . as a lay brother 
with simple vows so that he could at a mo- 
ment’s notice leave the cloister to fight against 
the enemies of his country. . . . Nuno has re- 
mained the national hero and saint of Portugal 
since the time of his death... . 

“The narrative is recorded in a simple lively 
style that makes for easy reading.” 


The Peoples of the Soviet Union 

Corliss Lamont HB, $3.00 
A would-be report on the Russians by a hyp- 
notized Soviet-admirer. 

The Commonweal: “... a total sympathi- 
zer with everything Soviet . . . whatever he 
writes needs many grains of salt ... 

“  . . he does graphically indicate what we 
so often overlook, the vast diversity of peoples 
within the USSR...” 


Philosophy in American Education: Its 
Tasks and Opportunities 

Brand Blandshard, et al. Harper, $3.00 
Bernard Wuellner, S.J., in America: “.. . the 
five members of the Commission on the Func- 
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tion of Philosophy in Liberal Education re- 
port .. . on the findings of their year and a 
half of study. . . . in general, the tone of the 
report is urbane and tolerant. But to scholas- 
tic philosophers . . . has surprisingly little to 
offer . . . it attempts to defend the indefen- 
sible. ... 

“Perhaps this volume, the fruit of patient 
and intelligent labor, is the clear sign of the 
twilight of rationalism... .” 


Plantation Parade 

Harnett T. Kane Morrow, $3.50 
The Catholic World: “.. . a colorful picture 
of the feudal aristocracy of Louisiana a cen- 
tury ago... Mr. Kane, a native of Louisi- 
ana, knows well the geography of his state, 
as we learned from The Bayous of Louisiana, 
and Deep Delta Country. His latest volume 
reveals his perfect grasp of its social history 
... The days of the great plantations are 
no more . . . The manor houses were destory- 
by the excellent photographs which grace this 
ed... . Their one-time beauty can be judged 
well-written volume.” 


Poet’s Gold . 
ed. David Ross Dial, $2.50 


An anthology of poems best suited to be read 
aloud. Recommended. 


Rooster Crows for Day 

Ben Lucien Burman Dutton, $2.50 
J. Edward Nugent, C.S.P., in New World, 
Chicago: “. . . It’s an unusual story simply 
and skillfully told by a good writer. Mr. Bur- 
man writes with a Saroyan-like warmth... .” 


Science, Liberty and Peace 
Aldous Huxley Harper, $1.00 


Huzxley’s jaccuse of the reign of science. 

The Sign: “. .. To counteract science’s be- 
trayal of liberty and peace .. . Mr. Huxley 
turns to scientific workers themselves . 
calls for a reawakening of conscience to dis- 
cover immorality in certain scientific occupa- 
tions . . . adds a positive project of world- 
wide proportions—all scientific accomplish- 
ments must be turned on the fundamental 
problem of supplying enough food for peoples 
all over the earth... .” 

See forthcoming review in BOOKS ON 
TRIAL. 
The Short Stories of Henry James 

ed. Clifton Fadiman Random, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. .. a collection of 


stories, chronologically arranged with excellent 
comments by Clifton Fadiman... .” 


The Sikhs: A Study in Comparative 


Religion 

J. Archer Princeton, $3.75 
The Commonweal: “.. . praiseworthy and 
painstaking, but somewhat pedantic .. . an- 


thropological in approach . . . there are today 
well over six million Sihks, mostly living in 
a 


Skinny Angel 

Thelma Jones Whittlesey $2.75 
Mary Burke Howe in The Sign: “.. . another 
book of recollections of the author’s parents 
in the tradition of Life with Father and Ma- 
ma’s Bank Account... . 

“‘Father’ is almost too exactly the stock 
professor of fiction” “... ‘Mother’... . is 


a charming characterization—blessed with 
common sense, humor, and good looks .. . 
though somewhat too long . . . pleasantly 
written.” 


The Social Problems of an Industrial 


Civilization 
Elton Mayo Harvard, $2.50 
Emerson Hynes in The Commonweal: 


“ 


. . . Professor Mayo .. . is the practical re- 
search man, offering a plan to cure social prob- 
lems by testing, and by objective experiment 
...the cause of modern social troubles . . . is 
that social skills have not advanced step by 
step with technical skills. . . . the trouble 
is with the social scientists . . . they theorize 
too much. . . . The economists and sociologists 
should adopt the clinical method... 

“ . . if his motive had not been quite so 
broad . . . and if he were not so pretentious 
and apocalyptic in his writing, it would be 
easier to find some words of commendation 
for a method which has legitimate but very 
limited value.” 


Soldier of Liberty: Casimir Pulaski 

Clarence A. Manning Phil. Lib., $3.00 
Interesting revelations about an important but 
misunderstood American hero, who left Po- 
land to help the colonies in their struggle for 
independence—sulked when restrained behind 
the lines to fight with the bears in the woods 
—complained bitterly when Congress with- 
held funds he needed for his Legion—and died 
in battle like the warrior he was. Good read- 
ing for students and armchair historians, and 
for anyone an effective reminder that Poland 
once helped us in our need... . 


A Solo in Tom-Toms 

Gene Fowler Viking, $3.00 
Autobiography of a successful journalist— 
old style. 

Neil Boyton, S.J., in America: “...a re- 
freshing breeze through the reader’s mind .. . 
The only flaw in the ointment is that modern 
writer’s defect: an occasional lack of reticence 
when profanity is recorded.” 


States of Grace 

Francis Steegmuller R&H, $2.50 
James O. Supple in the Chicago Sun: “...a 
satiric novel about a Roman Catholic parish 
serving an American colony in Egypt . . 
author has only an extremely limited know- 
ledge of the doctrine of the faith which he 
satirizes and even less of its administration 

. plot structure is embarrassingly naked 

even to the drowsing, half-closed eye and the 
plethora of characters is disconcertingly un- 
even in quality . . . further handicapped by 
mediocre prose...” 


The Takers of the City 

H. R. Hays R&H, $2.75 
Time Magazine: “.. . Emperor Charles V 
. . . tried to end the feudal system that made 
the Indians worse than slaves . . . He wanted 
the Indians to be given patient, Christian, re- 
ligious instruction . . . When he authorized 
. .. las Casas . . . to enforce the order, there 
began a battle between the rugged Bishop and 
his handful of Dominican friars on the one hand 
and the furious planters and renegade clergy on 
the other.... (Author) ...more successful in 
showing where his characters stand in relation 


to the brotherhood of man than in furnish. 
ing them with real legs . . . But the colorfy 
setting and the well-organized, well-dramatizeg 
facts of history set The Takers of the City 
well above the average of current historica) 
novels.” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “A historical 
novel about a Catholic bishop . . . Bartho- 
lomé de las Casas, the fiery Dominican who 
opposed the exploitation and enslavement oj 
the Indians by the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico and the Spanish conquerors of Mexico 
and vicinity. . . . The author treats las Casas 
admiringly, makes a memorable figure of 
him, and tells some of his tempestuous story 
dramatically, though arbitrarily attributing to 
him views dubious or non-sensical. . . .” 

“His theme, his talents are such that he need 
not descend to the meretricious and the offensive 
to impress. Much though there is to recom- 
mend this book, there is much that makes rec- 
ommendation impossible.” 


Bertram D. Wolfe in New York Herald Trib- 
une: “. . . the massive figure of las Casas 
and his siege of the city, woven of genuine 
historical episodes more romantic and exciting 
than any poet’s or novelist’s imaginings, com- 
pletely overshadow the fictional hero and his 
fictional concerns. The author possesses the 
novelist’s fertility of invention necessary to 
bring the story repeatedly to the point of ten- 
sion and climax. He is also a poet, which is 
fortunate, for without a sense of poetry it is 
impossible to convey the wonders of the New 
World just stirring the European imagination, 
or the quality of the ancient Indian culture in 
which the relations between man and nature 
are all omen, symbol and ritual drama... .” 
(See BOT review.) 


This House Against this House 

Vincent Sheean Random, $3.50 
Further reporting and theorizing by an enemy 
of the Church. 


The Sign: “... it cannot be said that Vin- 
cent Sheean is entirely pro-Russian. One need 
not, however, consult the official Report of 
the House Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities . . . to recognize a ‘fellow traveler’ 
of the Communists. . . 

“. . barbed references to the Catholic 
Church as ‘inimical by nature to the idea of 
freedom’ one of the ‘forces of darkness,’ and 
other such insults tossed out in passing .. .” 


This Side of Innocence 

Taylor Caldwell Scribner, $3.00 
J. Edward Nugent says in The New World, 
Chicago, that seasoned readers may find some 
enjoyment in the dissection of characters, des- 
pite a few not too good spots. Miss Caldwell, 
says this reviewer, is one of the darlings of 
the bubble-gum contingent. 

(See BOT review.) 


Torrents of Spring 

Robert Payne DM, $2.75 
Arno L. Bader in Chicago Tribune: “... an 
unusual novel tho not a completely success- 
ful one. The same lyric quality that distin- 
guished the author’s first book is to be found 
here, the same capacity for striking off beauti- 
ful images in colorful, rhythmic prose, the 
same eye for the picturesque detail . . . But 
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the narrative itself is somewhat tenuous, the 
characters are elusive and only partially de- 
veloped.” 

John S. Kennedy in The Sign: 
of a series of novels describing the life of a 
Chinese family from 1908 to the present. Most 


“  .. the first 


impressive is its portrayal of nature . . . life 
in a wealthy Chinese home .. . the stirrings 
of social and political change...” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “. . . will 
remain for a long time the most satisfactory 
glimpse we have had into the heart of China. 

_, filled with beauty and an interpretation 
of life and thought alien and yet intelli- 
gible... .” 


The Unbroken Heart 
Robert Speaight Basilian, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“Among all the actors before the public today, 
there is none who speaks English lines with 
greater clarity and beauty than Robert 
Speaight . . . He is a man of more than one 
talent, that he has a penetrating, discriminat- 
ing mind and extraordinary facility of expres- 
sion. These qualities are evident in his novel. 
. an admirable work, truly exciting, com- 
manding attention, packed with incisive dis- 
course on countless subjects, and presenting a 
profound commentary on human life... . 
appeals exclusively to the intellect, and even 
the critical intellect will approve of it as a 
crystalline allegory or fable. But the illusion 
of immediacy, the effect of concreteness is 
lacking. . . . “it is possible, indeed easy, to 
enjoy the book for the acuity of mind and 
the felicity of expression everywhere marking 
and gracing it. . . . stimulating passages on 
music . crisp, illuminating remarks on 
philosophy, art, verse. Casual observations 
have the sharpness of a razor. The author is 
remarkably discerning. He has something ori- 
ginial and definitive to say on myriad sub- 
jects. But . . . his characters are devoid of 
blood and breath, and that is a fatal weak- 
ness in a novel.” ° 


Chicago Tribune: “. . . Contemplative, criti- 
cal analysis of man’s spiritual relation to the 
classical traditions of a materialistic civiliza- 
tion, written with frequent brilliance and oc- 
casionally startling aspects . . . should give 
particular pleasure to those fond of higher 
criticism in its various manifestations, for the 
author treats vigorously of most of the art 
forms, and history as well, backing his judg- 
ment with a rich cultural background and 
splendid prose...” 


The United States and Britain 
Crane Brinton Harvard, $2.50 


America: “. . . this volume (one of a series 
on foreign countries edited by Sumner Welles) 
is not a ‘good-will’ project whose prime pur- 
pose is to make sweetness and light prevail. 
Though the writer is undoubtedly sympathetic 
to Britain, he puts the emphasis on good re- 
lations where it belongs .. . 

“ . . describing and interpreting British 
psychology and national customs . . . descrip- 
tions of British reactions to American habits. 
. . . discusses at length outstanding political 
questions . . . makes allusion to the extra- 
ordinary fear and suspicion of British propa- 
ganda that exists in the average American 
mind... . 
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“His treatment of Eire and Ejire’s wartime 
neutrality does not follow the contemporary 
caricature that is common even in America. 


This is altogether a thoughtful, original 
we...” 
The United States Moves Across 
the Pacific 
Kenneth Scott Latourette Harper, $2.00 


Analysis of our Oriental problems and policies. 


America: “The title . . . may suggest... 
that the United States now moves across the 
Pacific as a result of her victory in World 
War II. Actually, Professor Latourette devotes 
the entire book to proving the very op- 
posite. ... 

wd . a brief, interesting and eminently 
able treatment of the origins and present 
status of our most important problem. There 
is no ‘line’ or ‘angle’ or ‘slant,’ but only the 
earnest tone of an honest and charitable man 
who happens also to be an outstanding author- 
ity.” 


Wake of the Red Witch 

Garland Roark LB, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... The style 
is never better than mediocre . . . sex-in-the- 
raw, gobs of gore, and sadistic cruelty are 
lavishly served up...” 


Fletcher Pratt in The Saturday Review of 
Literature: “At a fairly close estimate this 
volume contains 190,960 words, 190,000 of 
them superfluous and the remainder obviously 
aimed at Hollywood, with Dorothy Lamour 
in a sarong and Spencer Tracy in a yachts- 
man’s cap and shirt opened at the neck... .” 


A Wall to Paint On 

Ione Robinson Dutton, $3.75 
Maurice Lavanoux in The Commonweal: 
“. . . the story is really the diary of any 
one of many young enthusiastic artists whose 
travels take them to the usual places and 
whose acquaintances . . . lead them to rhap- 
sodic outbursts or commonplace utterances. 

“The story ostensibly is related to the 
search of a wall to paint on but this search 
is continually overshadowed by the recital of 
personal matters, of more or less interest. .. . 
the illustrations are a collection of odds and 
ends .. . All in all this is a curious book... .” 


What the Informed Citizen 
Needs to Know 

ed. Bliven and Mezerik DS&P, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “... a very simple an- 
swer to the question expressed in the title 

. the nation is faced with a bewildering 

see how, without the very closest reading 
set of big problems. . . . it is difficult to 
(the reader) will be able to learn how to go 
about meeting these problems—full employ- 
ment, economic planning, international rela- 
tions, public health, etc. . . . Some of the most 
valuable material . . . is found in the ap- 
pendices. . . . a rather handy tome to have 
around.” 


Where My Love Sleeps 

Clifford Dowdey LB, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . thoughtful, minor-key novel 
of the last days of Confederacy. .. . 

“  .. a graphic study . . . The military 
detail is well handled; the battle scenes are 
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striking, and their development is comprehen- 
Cs. 


Winter Meeting 

Ethel Vance LB, $2.50 
Thomas J. Reed in Extension: “.. . complete- 
ly spurious—a mass of tripe . . . an irrespon- 
sible author sees beauty in shame, becomes 
indignant over the manifestations of remorse 
of conscience . . . blasts the Church with 
calumny and abuse. 

“Her supposedly devastating remarks are as 
cataclysmic as the babblings of a child.” 


The Priest: “. .. the most second-hand book 
I have read in a long time. The characters are 
types so thin you can see the fresh print right 
through them... .” 


Woman as a Force in History 

Mary R. Beard Mac, $3.50 
“Methinks the lady doth protest too much’— 
about the importance of woman. 


The Commonweal: “. . . as scholarly as 
you would expect any work of Dr. Mary 
Beard’s to be. . . . also, unfortunately, pon- 
derous...” 


World War II: A Concise History 

Shugg and DeWeerd Inf. Jour., $3.00 
A non-personalized military-edited history of 
World War II, presenting to the civilian reader 
the facts, figures, and resulting decisions, be- 
hind the headlines of the war years. Thor- 
oughly indexed, it is indispensable as a refer- 
ence book, yet written for general adult read- 
ing. The authors, historians themselves, have 
given us a useful book of government-collected 
data, not of opinions and theories. Every phase 
of the war is covered in a swift, forceful style, 
with proportionate length and credit given to 
the efforts of our Allies. Frank Haley 


Yankee Storekeeper 

R. E. Gould Whittlesey, $2.50 
The Commonweal: “The merchant in ques- 
tion is a cussed and cussin’ Maine man who 
delights in telling all the answers with a mini- 
mum of compromise and a maximum of color. 
. . . Gould is, of course, a character—and he 
really is.” 


The Zebra Derby 

Max Shulman Doubleday, $2.00 
Philip T. Hartung in The Commonweal: 
“_ . . Although never subtle, Shulman puts 
over some of his points very well; and fre- 
quently his satire proves amusing. . . . How- 
ever this young author’s lack of taste and his 
extreme vulgarity shove his book into the 
ranks of smoking-room jokes... .” 





If You Have 
No Regular Dealer 
Order from the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 
220 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 
Publishers of Books On Trial 


IF INTERESTED IN OR A MEMBER OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, ASK ABOUT 
OUR SERVICE. 
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“The Soul’s Quest for God” 


MEDITATIONS IN CONVERSATIONAL STYLE 


Whom Thou Seekest 
Anonymous Mac, $2.00 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Passionist House of 
Studies, Chicago. 


Most of us talk too much and pray too 
little. With our friends we experience 
the greatest facility of expression and 
our conversations are fluent and inter- 
esting. With God we are bound down 
with inhibitions and at a loss as to what 
to say to Him and how to say it. We 
need to be shown how to pray in the 
medium of workable examples. We need 
meditations that we can read and re- 
read until we are familiar with the 
method of prayer that appeals to us in- 
dividually. In this present book we are 
given a series of meditations, affective 
in tone and conversational in style. 


The subtitle of this book reads “The 
Soul’s Quest for God.” The soul is 
manifested to us in its desires and affec- 
tions as it seeks out God in the mysteries 
of our faith. The objective to be at- 
tained in these meditations is an intense 
personal love of God. They are, there- 
fore, very personal and very direct in 


their endeavor to give voice to the 
reverent affections of the soul bound 
to God in the bonds of friendship. If 
we read them carefully, thoughtfully, 
humbly, their unction will lift us up. 
We will cease to read as from a book 
and speak with God in the words of 
the author. Prayer is conversation with 
God. That is what we have in these 
meditations. 

If we seek textbook knowledge or 
learned discussion, we will not find 
these here. If we desire the logical con- 
sideration of a truth of faith according 
to its objective reality, this is not the 
book for us. But if we seek to free our 
soul from the bond of silence, this book 
of affective meditations should help us. 
All will benefit by the reading of these 
meditations. All of us need to have the 
fervor of our hearts fanned into living 
flame and our spirits revivified. This 
series of affective meditations will be 
of particular help to those who think 
they cannot pray, or who do not have 
time to devote to prayer. It will be 
quite easy to make the pious reading 
of these meditations into a personal 
prayer. 





For Isabel Clarke Fans 


Subject to Authority . 

Isabel C. Clarke LG, $2.50 
Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor 
IT IS good to note Isabel Clarke is no 
longer sentimental and gushy. But her 
writing is still effeminate. Her insistence 
on moralizing and explaining doctrine 
out of character is ruinous to artistic 
and dramatic effect and succeeds only 
in boring rather than instructing or 

inspiring. 

A pleasant novel in some respects, 
but nothing new. The overworked con- 
version theme starts it off; then it sud- 
denly changes to the “inflexible Catholic 
marriage law” theme. There are no 
really new themes in literature—none 
unexplored — no virgin territory. But 
when the old theme is not treated with 
freshness, it’s an overworked one. The 
plot is weak. The use of the diary, 
intended as a binding force, is clumsy. 

Miss Clarke lacks the power of char- 
acterization, and she strives to make up 


for this lack by insisting again and 
again that this one is lovable, that one 
admirable, another is irresistible and 
another charmingly aloof. But the read- 
er can only take her word for it because 
he gets none of that. There’s an element 
of confusion throughout because she un- 
folds the story from everybody’s view- 
point. The book is much cluttered by 
repetition after repetition and this mul- 
tiplicity of views. 
x oe 


Remarkable Memoir 


Confessions of an European 
Intellectual 
Franz Schoenberner Mac, $2.75 
The recent coal strike has done more 


than any other recent happening to 
impress upon Americans the possibili- 
ties of disaster inherent in our social 
system. At this writing, the truce is 
in effect. Whether a settlement will be 
forthcoming or whether still greater bat- 
tles impend remains to be seen, but it 
does seem certain that more people than 


ever before have been trying to figure 
out whither it will all lead. 

That we are in the throes of a major 
change would seem to be beyond djs. 
pute, but whether we can stop the trend 
short of chaos is by no means so cer. 
tain. Despite the fact that some few of 
the vociferous supporters of the New 
Deal in its earlier stages are beginning 
to back-track, or to attempt half-hearted 
apologies, there are still many others 
who not only blithely ignore the danger 
signals but actually crow about what 
they consider to be accomplishments, 

The author of this book of reminis- 
cences was afflicted with an almost in. 
human intellectualism, so arrogant jn 
his youth, and so determinedly abstract 
as to make St. Thomas seem like escape 
literature. Nevertheless, he became able 
to laugh at his own snobbishness, and 
the interest and value of his “confes- 
sions” is in the sidelights thrown on the 
social upheaval which resulted in Naz- 
ism. 

Schoenberner is best known as editor 
of the famous liberal periodical Sim. 
plicissimus, quoted cartoons from which 
used to appear regularly in our journals, 
In 1933, he left Germany, was interned 
later in France, and since 1941 has 
lectured widely in the U. S. Without 
in any way condoning his lack of Chris- 
tian perception, it is still possible to 
enjoy following his mental development 
and his observations on the work of 
editors and critics. He is not above say- 
ing that ten days in Sicily taught him 
more about antiquity than ten years of 
school study —a hint perhaps to some 
of our social and economic writers: 
“Pure knowledge in itself may only en- 
rich our capacity for doing the wrong 
things more efficiently.” 


A rather fascinating book for well- 
informed adult readers. 


—J.C. T. 
Ww Ww w 
S.M.C. Again 
The Flight and the Song 
L. M. Anderson and S.M.C. LG, $2.00 


The ruination of the English abbeys 
has been mourned in Gasquet, in Cram, 
even in Kirkfleet’s history of the White 
Canons. But for immediacy and poign- 
ancy of effect, what was wanting was 4 
song. This book—a modest little tale 
told in limpid prose—is that song, a 
haunting, larklike strain that is almost 
too elusive to recapture, too ineffable 
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for description. It is poetic in the high- 
est sense of the word, in that with the 
utmost economy of means it lights up 
a world of meaning, giving to its reader 
the power to know creatively, spiritual- 
ly, with the heart, what he had known 
before only by an inventory of his mind. 

In the destruction of Buckfast Abbey 
and the martyrdom of Robin—the 
two interlocking tragedies of this 
piece, the whole horrendous crime of 
the English Reformation comes to life, 
outraging the sensitive reader, enspirit- 
ing the apostolic one: it is not yet too 
late to reclaim the English for the True 
Faith, even if the glories of her English 
abbeys are past restoring. 

This is Robin’s story, and Robin 
was one of the foolish, weak things of 
the world whom God chose to confound 
the wise and strong. Robin was found 
unfit for worldly trafficking, for monas- 
tic life as well. But his innocence, his 
tender love of the helpless things of 
Creation, his simple, intuitive, complete 
union with the Will of his Creator, and 
his song, gave his life a quality of mys- 
ticism that baffled and frightened the 
folk of his countryside; so that when 
those people, distracted by the ugly 
blight of “Reformation” that they did 
not understand, sought to fix the blame, 
they fixed upon Robin, and Robin sacri- 
ficed his life to their confusion. 

There is, however, much more to the 
story than Robin. There is Lizz, brave 
young daughter of the heaths who be- 
came a nun and fought the capitulation 
of her convent to King Henry’s men; 
and there is the hermit, surely one of 
the most lovable characters in life or 
books. There is Robin’s patient, good, 
older brother and his evil wife and his 
fine young son who, turned out of his 
abbey, was spared by death the pain 
of returning to the world. There is 
authentic evocation of time and place 
and all its folkways. There is laughter 
and tears in the charming writing. And 
there are Robin’s songs—a cycle of 
poems as radiantly lyrical and liturgical 
as any in English. 

Liturgical—that is the word we want- 
ed all along: the whole little book is 


liturgical. It is a song of praise. 
—M.E.E. 


Riley Hughes 
(Continued from page 13) 


strange mishaps, tragic misunderstand- 
ings. Nothing quite happened as the 





pious histories would have us believe; 
most of our “facts” are wrong. That 
is the thesis of this book sub-titled 
“Being the Lives of the Pilgrim Fathers 
& Their Families, with Their Friends 
& Foes; & an Account of Their Post- 
humous Wanderings in Limbo, Their 
Final Resurrection & Rise to Glory, & 
the Strange Pilgrimages of Plymouth 
Rock.” 

When it comes to setting forth the 
facts of the Pilgrim story, facts easily 
discoverable by any serious student of 
American history or literature, Mr. 
Willison is effective. Half of his book 
is taken up with the slow growth of 
the “movement” in England and its 
complicated history of intrigue and dis- 
appointment in Holland. His pages on 
the landing and the first few months 
and years are fresh and stirring. 

Successful though he is with fact, Mr. 
Willison fails miserably in matters of 
interpretation. His frivolous sub-title 
is a cue to the smart-aleck manner 


which pervades the book. He begins 
most inauspiciously with the twenty- 
five pages or so of bad definitions, worse 
logic, worn prejudices, all with the flip- 
pancy of a reformed professor turned 
publicist. His animus against the Catho- 
lic Church is marked. He has all the shop- 
worn, handed-down things to say about 
the Reformation. The few new things of 
his own are worse. One reads with sur- 
prise that the Pope called himself “King 
of Kings.” Perhaps the most ill-natured 
sentence in the book is this: “The 
truth—and there was no other—was 
precisely what the Pope pronounced it 
to be ex cathedra, one of the Vatican’s 
more ancient pretensions though never 
explicitly formulated until 1870 when 
the doctrine of papal infallibility was 
proclaimed to a world perhaps some- 
what less astonished than amused.” One 
is astonished at the amount of bad writ- 
ing and thinking compressed in that 
one sent 32, and not at all amused. 





Inferior—Misleading 
Western World 

Royce Brier Doubleday, $2.50 
Reviewed by Dr. Thomas Neill, author 
of Weapons for Peace; professor, St. 

Louis University. 

This is “a study of the forces shaping 
our time” through which the author 
tries to take stock of our civilization 
and see what its future might be. Many 
such books have appeared in the last 
few years, and no significant contribu- 
tion is made by Western World. 

Mr. Brier traces the forces shaping 
our time through the five centuries of 
modern history. But his history is fre- 
quently bad, and his philosophy of his- 
tory is always bad. History becomes the 
deterministic interplay of forces; men 
are only pawns moved by these forces. 
Civilization alone has intelligence and 
will, and its doings are all explained in 
terms of “tensions” and “cleavages” and 
“pressures” — which, in this author’s 
hands, draw a veil between the reader 
and the history he is supposed to be 
viewing. 

There are some good chapters on con- 
temporary events, and throughout the 
book Mr. Brier shows occasional flashes 
of good historical insight. But he does 
not understand the forces he talks about, 


and therefore he fails to help the reader 
understand the crisis of Western civili- 
zation. 

Se & 


Contusing—Inept 
And Another Thing . . .° 
Howard Spring Harper, $2.50 
Reviewed by George E. Keenen, Jr. 


Chaos, turmoil, disorder are the natural 
offsprings of war. When battle has 
ceased, and physical combat has been 
concluded, humanity draws a sigh of 
relief, and begins to dissolve the lofty 
ideals and principles invoked in the 
prosecution of the war. All this is true 
of Post War Number Two. And Howard 
Spring, like many others,: has penned 
his thoughts, finding so much wrong 
with the world, but offering so little to 
help it reshape its future destiny. 


Mr. Spring has been most articulate 
in pointing out the evils of the capi- 
talistic system without becoming anti- 
capitalist. He has seen the danger to 
freedom of the individual presented by 
the complicated government suggested 
schemes of “cradle to the grave” guar- 
dianship. He knows the evil of war, the 
threat of the atomic bomb, the apparent 
lack of solid moral standards in the 
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JUVENILES 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Riddles Around the World 


world. He believes that Christianity has 
failed, and the Christian. Yet he urges 
us to believe the pacifist to be “the 
only representative of Christendom,” 
knowing as he says it that he is not a 
pacifist, and that pacifism does not truly 
and completely solve the problem. 

The world today needs a grand spir- 
itual regeneration; a religious resur- 
gence. But Chesterton, unlike Spring, 
believed that Christianity had not been 
tried, and the Christian was wanting. 
Spring has pulsed the evils of the day, 
and knowing the need of remedy, offers 
a credo of agnosticism; a diluted, mean- 
ingless scheme of things where there is 
no place for a personal God, a Divine 
Christ, and where the Mother of God 
can only be countenanced as the lovely 
woman of a story that has “the charm 
and appealing interest of a folk lore” 

. . “clearly of the imagination.” 

Far from being for the reader (or 
for that matter, himself) “a record of 
his own discovery of religious values,” 
it is the testimony of complete spiritual 
confusion and ineptness. And Another 
Thing is provocative if not penetrating. 
For a book so well written, it is a shame 
that it offers nothing more to the reader 
than a vague despair, uncomforting 
hopelessness, and empty prayer. 


* * * 


An Invitation— 


to Catholic writers, authors, edi- 
tors, reporters 


The Catholic Press Association encour- 


ages enrollment of Associates under the 
following provision of its Constitution: 


“Associate members shall consist of 
Catholic men and women writers of 
good repute, persons now or formerly 
engaged in literary pursuits. Associate 
members shall be officially and collec- 
tively known as the Catholic Press As- 
sociation League of Writers. Any ten or 
more associate members residing in the 
same community may organize them- 
selves into local units, elect their own 
officers, have their own constitution and 
by-laws. Each such unit may send one 
delegate to the national convention.” 


Associate Members in good standing re- 
ceive The Catholic Journalist and spe- 
cial bulletins in addition 'to fellowship 
with other Catholic writers, editors, ar- 
tists, poets and publishers. 


J. A. SHANAHAN, Executive Secretary 
Catholic Press Association 
572 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


il. Fritz Kredel Pantheon, $2.00 

A wonderful book full of joys and 
surprises for the child is this collection 
of 65 riddles in rebus form from various 
parts of the world. In fact anyone who 
loves to look at colorful and humorous 
pictures will find it an unending de- 
light. Half the fun is in working out 
the meaning of each illustration—a pro- 
cess that will sharpen 'the child’s per- 
ception and imagination even before he 
tackles the riddle itself. Solutions are 
found at the end of the book. 


What Is It? 
comp. & il. Anna Pistorius W & F, $1.00 


Another riddle book, but without the 
rebus-technique, and in general suffer- 
ing by comparison with the Kredel work. 
Illustrations lack the originality and 
artistry of the Kredel drawings. In its 
price-level, however, the book can hold 
its own very nicely, and will give the 
child plenty of mental exercise. An- 
swers are found by turning a dial inside 
the back cover. 


Little Red Engine Gets a Name 
Diana Ross Trans. Arts—$1.75 


In this delightful English importation, 
dealing with the exaltation of the hum- 
ble, a stubby little bright-red locomo- 
tive habitually snubbed by the big 
streamlined flyers finally gets to carry 
a King when both big engines get out 
of commission for one reason or an- 
other. The story has charm, humor, 
pedagogical merit, and especially lovely 
illustrations by Lewitt-Him. 


Nappy Chooses a Pet 
Inez Hogan Dutton, $1.00 


Nappy and his sister, on a visit to 
their grandparents’ farm, are allowed 
to choose a pet apiece. Nappy chooses 
a colt whose friend is a kitten. Sister 
chooses a lamb. Returning to the city, 
they have a neighborhood pet show, 
but the colt is insulted by Nappy’s dog 
and runs away. The children fail to 
catch her, but the kitten knows her 
pal’s favorite refuge—an outlying field 
—and leads the children to her. They 
bring the colt back in procession. 
There are nice touches, much instruc- 
tion in this barnyard tale; the climax is 
worth reading for, and the animal pic- 
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tures are charming. (By the author of 
the famous Nicodemus series.) 


Animal Families 

Ann Weil Greenberg, $1.59 

Gorgeously colored and scientifically 
accurate pictures, plus a very droll, 
lively, and thought-provoking text wil] 
endear this book to any child. Parents 
and educators, however, will soon dis- 
cover that the usefulness of the book 
goes beyond mere entertainment. Thir- 
ty-nine domestic animals, male and fe- 
male, are depicted and described, each 
in relation to his family grouping and 
his function as man’s servant; and the 
correct term for each is supplied. The 
informational content is considerable, 
and the slant of the text will give the 
reader a fresh and lively appreciation 
of familiar farm pets. 


Care for Your Kitten 
Margaret F. Atkinson Greenberg, $1.50 


Mrs. Thomas Cat takes time out 
from her knitting to instruct young 
boys and girls (and their parents) on 
all the fundamentals of kitten-care. Al- 
though most kittens apparently survive 
without such elaborate attention, this 
book will instill in the children a real 
sense of responsibility of their pet— 
with (one hopes) a carry-over into other 
situations. Layout and pictures are in- 
geniously, delightfully good. 


Watch the Kitten Grow 
William Hall (il. Ruth Carroll) Crowell, $1.00 


This is the sort of book a young 
child loves to handle—large, flat, win- 
dow in the cover, pages graduated in 
size. The drawing, however, is not so 
appealing as those in Care for Your 
Kitten, described above, and on the 
whole there really isn’t very much to it. 


Charcoal 
Lloyd Coe Crowell, $1.00 


A very pointed moral gives this book 
unusual distinction. It is that people 
(and animals) usually perform the way 
we expect them to perform. Charcoal 
was a black-furred lamb who did wicked 
things because people expect black 
sheep to do wicked things. When he 
deliberately spilt a pail of whitewash on 
himself he still had the naughty im- 
pulses; but his better nature finally 
conquered, and even as he was caught 
in the act of protecting three little rab- 
bits from a drenching rain, the white- 
wash was washed away, and he be- 
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came as charcoal-black as ever. His 
qhite-wooled cousins, however, seeing 
that he was capable of good in spite of 
his blackness, at last welcomed him to 
their company. A Juvenile of quality, 
with grand artwork, and a realistic yet 
whimsical text. 


The Big Fire 
Elizabeth Olds H M, $2.00 


The story of firefighting from the 
early day in New York gets a brief, 
vivid going-over in this picture-book, 
with authentic details of the life of a 
New York fireman. The brilliant draw- 
ings are interesting examples of offset 
lithographic reproduction. 


* * w 


FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Towelina 
Penina Kishore 
(il. Roberta Paflin) Greenberg, $1.25 


This highly colored book combines a 
good story with practical directions for 
producing a doll from rag-bag Turkish 
toweling. The story is very well told, 
full of suspense, with the added attrac- 
tion of a warm-hearted, deep-feeling 
cocker spaniel. Preaches the lesson of 
resourcefulness, industry, the making of 
things with the hands. Children may 
ask why heroine Trudy Tucker did not 
already have a doll, since she had books, 
a fine pet dog, and other manifestations 
of solvency; but if she had a doll and 
was not forced to manufacture one, this 
book would not have been written. 


The Baker’s Dozen 
Rosa Van Rosen 
(il. Barbara Latham) A-C, $1.50 


Liberality, or magnanimity, is re- 
warded in this story of a Dutch baker 
who in his success decided to cut cor- 
ners to increase his riches, but was 
brought to by a succession of misfor- 
tunes and the intercession of St. Nicho- 
las. Fine object-lesson in detachment 
from material riches. The pen drawings 
are of the same high calibre as the text 
and bookmaking, and in the same 
Dutch-American-colonial manner as the 
baker himself. — 


Belinda’s New Shoes 
Winifred Bromhall Knopf, $1.50 


Excellent story about a vain little 
girl who almost ruined her chance to 
lead the school festival dance because 
of her overweening love for her pretty 


new slippers. Plenty of suspense, pleas- 
ant. drawings, and obvious moral. 


Tiny Tunes 
Grayce E. Long Day, cloth $1.75 
(il. Betty Blunt) paper 1.25 


A collection of 25 melodies right out 
of the nursery. Either the melodic 
theme or the “lyric” or both originated 
with a child in each case; hence there 
is about these “compositions” a great 
simplicity and validity that should make 
them immediately comprehensible to the 
smallest child. They were whipped into 
shape by Grayce E. Long, who record- 
ed them in the course of her everyday 
association with the kindergarteners of 
a Hartford, Conn., school, where she 
teaches. Each tune is embellished with 
a gay uninvolved pen drawing outlined 
in blue-wash. The lettering could be 
improved upon for appearance’s sake. 
A boon for mothers, nursemaids, and 
elementary teachers. 


The Silver Box and Other Stories 
H.C. Walker 
(il. Frances MacBrayne) B-H, 25c 


Six little fairy-stories, paper-bound, 
colorfully illustrated, and slanted to 
help children to observe and think. A 
quiz appears at the end of each tale. 


Froggy Frolics: The Koax Family 
Albert Bolduc 
(il. Henri Beaulac) Fides, $1.00 


This is an unusual little book, in more 
ways than one. One of the series of 
pleasantly so-called “BB Chap Books” 
(for author and artist), its illustrations, 
from the angle of decorative art, are 
among the most beautiful this reviewer 
has ever seen in children’s books. They 
have a certain abstract quality, pre- 
occupied with the patterns and rhythms 
of cosmic matter, and yet they bear 
directly on the story, and should be, I 
think, perfectly intelligible to the 
youngster, in spite of their sophisticated 
color combination. They are integrated 
with the big boldface body-type in a 
truly amazing job of typography. 

The story celebrates the family life 
of the Koaxes (a patronymic no doubt 
inspired by the choruses of Aristopha- 
nes’ Frogs), but it is by no means a 
nature study, except on the most gen- 
eral terms. The Koaxes have all the 
traits of human beings, and in fact it 
may be that the anthropomorphism is 
a bit overdone. We like frogs to be like 
frogs, anyway in children’s books. Chil- 
dren are not much interested in social 


satire. There is a revealing and not too 
appetizing description of the Koaxes’ 
cuisine, and a stunning report on Rex’s 
encounter with the adder. Certain pas- 
sages have real distinction, even in the 
English translation. On the whole, diffi- 
cult to evaluate, but an excellent exam- 
ple of the French Juvenile. 


Robbie, the Brave Little Collie 
Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 
(il. Marguerite Kirmse) Lipp., $2.00 


Robbie McNab was a wee Collie pup- 
py who, through the evil influence of his 
pointer-puppy friend, had made up his 
mind that being a sheep dog was a 
vast bore, although he had never tried 
it personally. His noble mother, a shep- 
herd dog called Lady, finally took him 
in hand, and Robbie comes to appreci- 
ate the heroism of collie calling in the 
course of an all-night hunt for a lost 
lamb—his initiation. . . . 

This is in every way a book worthy 
of highest recommendation. The style of 
the text is briskly tender, with many 
streaks of delicious humor; and the psy- 
chology is perfectly valid, with its point 
that God-given instincts are not to be 
repudiated. Half the beauty, however, 
is in the wonderful illustrations, many 
of them in color, all of them authentic, 


‘lively, tender. We wish only that the 


price were lower, that every school li- 
brary could afford a copy. 


Sunday Morning Storyland 

Rev. Wilfrid J. Diamond Bruce, $1.75 

A collection of 51 seminal sermons for 
children, this little book will help meet 
an acknowledged need in the field of 
sacred eloquence and catechetical work. 
The topics are arranged according to 
the sequence of the liturgical year, and 
each suggested sermon has its theme and 
inspiration in the Gospel of the Sunday. 
The particular text appears at the head 
of each chapter, and there is an index 
of topics at the end. The sermonettes 
have a valid story-quality, and the ap- 
plication is apposite and clear. Some of 
these anecdotes are rather venerable, 
but they apparently have lost nothing 
in the retelling. 


Wakaima and the Clay Man 
Ernest Balintuma Kalibala 
(il. Avery Johnson) LG, $2.00 


Verily, this is something new in folk 
literature for children—this wittily il- 
lustrated collection of authentic tales 
from the Baganda Tribe of East Africa, 
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as remembered and retold by a native 
Ugandan now an American citizen. The 
archetype of the animal stories of the 
South, these ancient but ever-fresh little 
fables should appeal both to child and 
scholar. 

* * * 


FOR THE MORE GROWN-UP 


Arabian Knights 
ed. Andrew Lang 
(il. Vera Bock) LG, $2.00 


Andrew Lang was one of the grandest 
men of all English letters, and his 
grandest work was a labor of love for 
children—the collecting, translating, and 
editing of foreign fairy tales. His ver- 
sion of the Arabian Nights, from the 
French of M. Galland, who took it 
from the Arabic, is one of the best loved 
of all Juvenile classics, full of the same 
magic and power and suspense that 
saved Scheherazade’s head for her. In 
this new presentation by Juvenile ex- 
pert Mary Gould Davis, the repertoire 
has been pruned somewhat of the less- 
favorite tales, but is otherwise true to 
the 1898 version of the same publisher’s. 
The excellent new illustrations and chap- 
ter decorations lend fresh enchantment 
to the stories. 


Wild Palomino 
Stephen Holt 
(il. W. C. Nims) LG, $2.00 


Horse lovers of any age will welcome 
this tale of the capture of a Palomino, for 
of its kind it is just about perfect. Well 
motivated, tersely, strikingly expressed 
in fast-paced prose, and apparently 
based on first-hand acquaintance with 
the ranch country of the West, this 
tale begins on the eve of the auction 
of the twin-heroes’ ranch, and ends glo- 
riously when the “wild Palomino” 
Rocket proves his worth as not only 
a magnificent rodeo performer but more 
importantly as a revenue-producing stal- 
lion. The ranch, of course, is saved. 


Oceans in the Sky 
Vera Edelstadt 
(il. Louis Bunin) Knopf, $1.75 


The story of water, recounted in vivid 
tabloid form, with the assistance of in- 
spired interpretative charcoal drawings 
by Louis Bunin. Author skirts the ques- 
tion of man’s origin, but implication is 
that men evolved from the same type 
of tiny sea cells that developed into 
other land animals. The great signifi- 
cance of the book lies in its dramati- 
cally stated indictment of modern man’s 
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greed and prodigality that have resulted 
in erosion, floods, dust storms, and 
starvation. 


Made In India 


Cornelia Spencer 
(il. Allen Lewis) Knopf, $3.00 


Chapters from the life of a great but 
obscure people and country, these little 
studies have the mark of objectivity, 
sincerity, understanding, and are very 
well written besides. The geography, in- 
dustries, arts, games, customs, theology, 
and other aspects of this ancient nation 
are treated. Excellent collateral reading. 


Where the Redbird Flies: Stories 


from the Southeastern States 
comp. Wilhelmina Harper Dutton, $2.75 


An interesting collection of short 
stories exemplifying the mood and man- 
ner of the Atlantic coastal region, and 
drawing upon the output of several well- 
known authors, both adult and Juvenile. 
They include Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings, Laura Benet, Elsie Singmaster, 
Helen Fuller Orton, Gertrude Crown- 
field. 


Up Goes the Curtain 
Janet Lambert Dutton, $2.00 


This latest of Miss Lambert’s succes- 
ses for high school girls has the same at- 
tributes of its predecessors —a light, 
breezy style, well-knit plot, attractive 
heroine (Penny Marsh in this case), 
and a _pseudo-authentic background 
(this time the theater). It is also super- 
ficial, unbelievable in spots, and perhaps 
misleadingly idealistic. As entertain- 
ment, however, it will no doubt win the 
approval of the audience for whom it 
was intended. 


The Quest of the Golden Condor 
Clayton Knight Knopf, $2.50 


A thrilling narrative recounting an im- 
aginary investigation among the Inca re- 
mains in South America, in which two 
young American lads and their father 
divide adventures among them in their 
search for a treasure piece known as the 
Golden Condor. One missionary who ac- 


‘ companied the brutal Conquistadores, 


and the reigning Pontiff of the time, 
are pretty badly used by the author, 
but the modern Dominican Fathers of 
Cuzco fare much better. There are 
plenty of vulgarisms, but not from the 
heroes —rather$ from a_ particularly 
loathesome villain whom no boy reader 
in his right mind would be tempted to 
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imitate. Descriptions of the Andean 
landscape and civilization are colorfy| 
and instructive, and a surprised realiza. 
tion of the magnificence of the Inca cul. 
ture is bound to emerge in the percep. 
tive reader. 


Boris, Grandson of Baldy 
Esther B. Darling 
(il. Hattie Longstreet) Knopf, $2.00 


A grand character and a great story 
mark this sequel to Baldy for long and 
well-deserved popularity. The character 
is Boris, a husky, champion-out-of- 
champion, and the story is his story— 
from the moment his rather censorious 
young owners almost decide to drown 
him as an unpromising, starving, puppy, 
until— after gruelling discipline and 
grooming — he takes his place with the 
great husky heroes. There is Alaska at- 
mosphere in abundance, plus some very 
amusing situations, such as the episode 
in which the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of Bow-wow Wonder Workers 
goes into action. Dialog is pretty idio- 
matic, though perhaps harmlessly so, 


The Petroleum Industry 
The Paper Industry 

Josephine Perry EG, each $2.00 

Miss Perry has been at work again on 
the America at Work series, and has 
come up with two more excellent studies 
on the industries that have made Amer- 
ica great. It you are not already ac- 
quainted with Miss Perry’s books, let 
it be said that they are handsomely 
mounted and expertly written analyses 
of the history, processes, and implica- 
tions of several leading industries, thor- 
ough, yet as non-technical as possible, 
and replete with exceedingly helpful 
photographs and diagrams. The present 
additions are up to standard, which is 
to say that they should be gratefully 
received by the school or public library. 
Our own preference is for the story of 
paper, for it involves incidentally the 
fascinating subject of books and book- 
making—factorial in the development 
of Western culture. 


AWOL Musters Out 
Bertrand Shurtleff Bobbs, $2.75 


AWOL, the beloved K-9 Commando 
dog, is honorably discharged from Army 
service in this latest of Shurtleff’s Army 
dog novels. He accompanies his master 
(also discharged) in search of tin in 
the hinterlands of Australia, where be- 
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fall them all manner of trials and thrills 
and narrow escapes, with much attend- 
ant heroism on the part of AWOL. 
This is approved reading for high school 
boys and their elders. 


os * * 


7 
Other Juveniles 
Big Red 
Jim Kjelgaard Holiday, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “Well told tale of a 
boy and his dog.” 


The Book for Junior Woodsmen 

B.S. Mason B&N, $3.00 
For Boy Scouts and others who love the 
woods and know something of woodcraft. 


Junior Sports Anthology 

ed. Robert Fulton Kelley H S, $2.50 
New and old favorite short stories. All forms 
of sports. Dad will enjoy it, too. 


French Fairy Tales 
retold by Louis Untermeyer 
The Catholic. World: “. . . a must for 
every child’s library. . . . a nostalgic feast 
for adults who once loved Puss in Boot, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
Hop-o-My-Thumb. . . . 

“., . one of the eminently satisfactory 
children’s books of the year.” 


Didier, $1.75 


Larger Than the Sky 

Covelle Newcomb LG, $2.50 
Blanche Jennings Thompson in The Catholic 
World: “Covelle Newcomb .. . is doing a 
fine job in making great Catholic figures come 
alive for young Catholics of today . . .Black 
Fire, the Red Hat, Vagabond in Velvet, and 
Silver Saddles, have all been widely read and 
enjoyed . . . Larger Than the Sky tells the 
home-spun story of young James Gibbons, 
eldest son of a large Irish family . . . Covelle 
Newcomb makes Cardinal Gibbons a human 
and heart-warming hero, capable of rousing 
young American Catholics to a greater love 
of their faith and a willingness to fight for 
it. . . Addison Burbank, the author’s artist 
husband, has made,the very satisfactory 
drawings for her book.” 


Russian Fairy Tales 

tr. Norbert Guterman Pantheon, $7.50 
The Catholic World: “. . . seems better suited 
to the college library than to the children’s 
bookshelves . . . the s*‘>ries, in general, not 
only seem destined to : .ve little appeal for 
children but in certain instances are distinctly 
unsuitable in their present form. . . . the 
translation of the Russian tales is often abrupt 
and graceless, while the content tends to be 
rather sordid and naturalistic.” 





Sunday Morning Storyland 

Wilfrid J. Diamond Bruce, $1.75 
The Sign: “. . . If Father Diamond’s book 
gets the reception it deserves, children all over 
the country will be introduced to a galaxy of 
interesting folk . . . 

“These sermonettes . . . are prepared for a 
three-or four-minute delivery. .. .” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


The Cantian: “.. . will reap gratifying re- 
sults in the great work of giving the mind of 
a child a grasp of that body of truth which 
must have an abiding influence on his life and 
his work in life.” 


True and Untrue and 


Other Norse Tales 
ed. Sigrid Undset Knopf, $2.50 


One of the foremost living Catholic authors 
indulges herein her scholarly interest in me- 
dieval Norwegian culture and folklore, and 
comes up with an unusual assortment of de- 
lightful stories for young children and fairy- 
tale devotees of all ages. The long introduc- 
tion, “The Adventure Story of the Folk Tale,” 
has definite importance for archeologists and 
literary scholars, but probably will not in- 
terest the youngsters half as much as the 
stories themselves. 


* bs ® 


Las Casas in Fiction 


The Takers of the City 

H. R. Hays R&H, $2.75 
Reviewed by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P., 
author of The Man from Rocca Sicca. 


Bartolomé de las Casas, great Domini- 
can defender of human rights, like his 
brother Dominican whom he so much 
resembled, Savonorola, was an heroic 
figure. In his colorful life and works is 
material for one of the world’s great 
historical novels. [i is indeed strange 
that he has been overlooked until now, 
and having been discovered it is un- 
fortunate that he has fallen into the 
hands of a writer of so little talent. For 
H. R. Hays who builds 7.1e Takers of 
the City around las Casas is no Walter 
Scott nor even a Rafael Sabbatini. 

Following the account given by the 
Dominican historian, Antonio Remesal, 
in his Historia General de las Indias 
Occidentales, y Particular de la Gober- 
nacion de Chiapa y Guatemala, the au- 
thor picks up his account in libro 
quinto, capitulo quinto, when las Casas, 
an old man of 70, has just been con- 
secrated bishop of Chiapas. A “‘flash- 
back” chapter gives the outstanding 
events in the long fighting life of the 
bishop. The novel then follows him and 
his Dominican brethren as they land at 
Campeche, through their long sorrowful 
via dolorosa to the Ciudad Real and 
the events (both historical and imagi- 
nary) that transpired there. 

The author takes a great deal of un- 
necessary liberty with history. Had he 
taken less he would have written a bet- 
ter book, because the book is most in- 
teresting where it most closely follows 
Remesal. As a matter of fact H. R. 
Hays, who impressed me as being very 
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much the dilettante (so maybe I am 
asking the impossible) would have pro- 
duced a much more interesting work 
had he given us a translation of Reme- 
sal’s great work. 

Woven, incidentally, into the novel 
is a love story of one Ricardo and his 
Indian mistress. It is boring even in its 
vulgarity. There are flashes of good 
writing here and there in the book; and 
a very long description of Aztec theol- 
ogy and liturgy that looks like padding. 
It is anything but a “must” book on 
your reading list. 


* * * 


Not for Christians... 


Adventures of the Mind 
Arturo Castiglioni, M.D. Knopf, $4.50 
Reviewed by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PPS., 
S.T.D.; Professor of Philosophy, St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Collegeville, Ind.; author 
and translator. 


The author of this brilliant study aims 
to show the relation between the dis- 
orders and diseases which afflict the 
public mind and the physical epidemics 
that have scourged the race. On the 
basis of analogy between physical and 
mental and individual and race he 
founds the hope that the psychologists, 
the educators, the “hygienist of the 
soul” will be able to cure the mass dis- 
eases of the mind as public health or- 
ganization has done in diseases of the 
body. This reviewer feels that the zeal 
of the author has done much to disturb 
his judgment and one is left with the 
broken reed of analogy and a sense of 
the utter inadequacy of the whole study 
after the book is finished. 

It is disturbing to note the almost 
total absence of reference, the disregard 
of the latest findings in the field of 
primitive religion and the origin of re- 
ligion, the lack of sound common sense 
and clarity of thought. The phantas- 
magoria of magic from the past are 
fully equalled by the weird and vapid 
theorizing of this modern man of medi- 
cine. “Magic,” he says on page 34, 
“is essentially analogical and imitative. 
It derives . . . from the fundamental 
conception that it is possible to obtain 
results in the struggle against invisible 
and unknown forces first by wishing for 
these results and thinking of them then 
by resorting to the same means by which 
certain results are obtained in analogous 
situations brought about by known 


cai ses.” 
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Had the learned author not with 
equal disregard submerged both logic 
and all sense of humor it might have 
occurred to him that he was here de- 
scribing not the magic of the primitive 
and ignorant so much as that modern 
magic which aims to cure the mind’s 
disorder and the distress of spirit by 
the magic. of physical science without 
an understanding of man’s true nature, 
without true moral principles, without 
a grasp of the meaning of religion. 
No Christian can approve this book. 


x & 


Country-Seat Murder 


Crime in Crystal 

Harriette R .Campbell Harper, $2.00 

Reviewed by Rev. James J. Donohue, 
Ph.D. Author of Exile in the Stars; pro- 
fessor of English, Loras College; and 
BOT’s mystery connoisseur. 
To Crime in Crystal Harriette R. Camp- 
bell tries, not without success, to impart 
some depth by casting murder across 
the path of a Church of England vicar, 
who has come to feel that he has gone 
through all the decent motions without 
ever being a true pastor, but equally 
across the path of the zealous curate, 
who comes to feel that stern preachers 
have too little humility “to be savior 
of so much as a mosquito.” To old-line 
sleuth Simon Brade, who of course 
solves the mystery and exculpates these 
good men (if any would suppose them 
inculpated), such points of view ap- 
pear to be extreme... 

We have to deal, be it conceded, 
with at least one person objectionable 
enough to be a murderer and with sev- 
eral others impetuous or weak enough 
to be suspected of the crime. With this 
necessary qualification the tale is about 
nice people and is, consequently, limper 
than the more frenzied doings of the 
tedious sots and ruffians to which against 
our will a goodly segment of detective 
fiction is making us accustomed. 

It would be the reverse of accurate, 
however, for us to conclude that the 
characters are mere conventions (be- 
cause the plot is of the traditional 
species) or that the action is merely 
decorous (because the actors are nice). 
As was claimed already, the characters 
have some dimension. Be it added now 
that the plot has a central ingenuity 
worth meeting—worth meeting even to 
those who have met a plethora of little 
tricks in their short lifetime. 


Religious 


The Early Dominican Laybrother 

Philip F. Mulhern, O.P. Author, $2.00 
Of all aspects of the Dominican way of life, 
the concept of the Dominican laybrother has 
always been the least well known. Father Mul- 
hern has undertaken in this monograph to 
rectify the situation, and has reconstructed 
from the fragmentary findings of Mandonnet, 
Vicaire, and other contemporary Dominican 
historians, a scholarly and illuminating state- 
ment of the tradition of the laybrother in the 
Dominican scheme. 

As a contribution to the developing corpus 
of Dominican literature, or as a specimen of 
creative scholarship on its own, Father Mul- 
hern’s book was well worth writing. Curi- 
ously enough, from the angle of the innocent 
bystander, it is also very much worth read- 
ing. Though it looks learned, it is interesting 
and even—in spots —entertaining. There is 
nothing deliberately flippant about it, how- 
ever, and its final achievement and value is 
that it gives articulation to the real and 
solemn vocation of the Dominican laybrother, 
who is neither slave nor servant, but co- 
adjutor in every apostolate, the brother of 
his brethren, with pedigree as old as the 
Urder of Preachers itself. 


Forming a Christian Mentality 

Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. Wagner, $2.75 
The Priest: “An excellent manual . . . arranged 
in two parts and based on foundational truths 
of faith and worship, for the information and 
inspiration of priests, parents and teachers in 
the religious guidance of youth. . . . In addi- 
tion to its primary purpose, this book will 
be helpful to religious study clubs. And, inci- 
dentally, it could be of value to the preacher 
in presenting the Sunday Gospels in their 
proper setting.” 


Initiate the Heart 
Sr. Maura, S.S.N.D. Mac, $1.75 
The Witness (Dubuque): “. . . has soaring 
thoughts which emerge spontaneously and 
naturally from the mind of one consecrated 
wholly to Christ; they are decisively not 
hemmed-in expressions of a personality out 
of touch with world reality. . . . The delicacy 
is not a weak-hearted variety; rather it en- 
sues from the ‘brave words tightly furled.’ 
. The correct words, if not always the 
expected ones (and this is in praise) strike 
the ear—making one know that it was the 
right thing. .. .” 


Light from the Ancient Past 
Jack Finegan Princeton, $5.00 


Exhaustive survey of archeological findings in 
re background of the Bible. 


The Commonweal: “.. . a long and in- 
tensely concentrated work . . . ‘ a connected 
account of the archeological background of 
the Hebrew-Christian religion,’ nearer a sur- 
vey of oriental archeological science and art 
than a study of Hebrew-Christian history and 
of the Holy Bible... 

“The story develops interest as an account 
of exploration, as a travel book, and as a 
beautifully illustrated description of archeol- 


ogy... 





“Catholics and other dogmatic Christians 
and Jews would be nervous about accepting 
him as a thoroughly satisfying interpreter . , . 
appears inclined to reverse the attitude toward 
evidence which is the rule of the Church, too 
quickly crediting new fragmentary archeologi. 
cal indications; tending to explain away some 
historical and -particularly miraculous events 
in the Scripture as ordinary natural or com- 
mon occurrences...” 


America: “... a mine of information op 
the archeological discoveries which help us to 
know the surroundings of Israel and the early 
Christian Church. It surveys the entire field 
of all the so-called ‘Bible lands’ and presents 
the evidence in chronological order . . . in 
a clear and understanding style . . . profuse 
documentation of every chapter. . . . 204 ex. 
cellent illustrations, six maps and four plans 
that supplement the text. . . . helpful general 
index. ... 

“  . . the author manifests a comprehensive 
and thorough knowledge of his subject and 
a judicious fairness. ...” 


Mariology 
M. J. Scheeben Herder, $2.50 


The Liguorian: “One of the greatest theolo- 
gians of the nineteenth century was Rev. Mat- 
thias Joseph Scheeben. His studies on the rela- 
tionship between nature and grace have exerted 
a wide influence on the Catholic world. His 
large work of Dogmatic Theology has also 
had great popularity.” (This book is a trans- 
lation of his treatise on Mariology.) 

“ . . an excellent book for the theolo- 
a ag 


Medical Ethics for Nurses 

Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A. Davis, $3.0 
The Sign: “. . . Professor of philosophy at 
Villanova College and instructor of ethics for 
nurses at three large eastern hospitals, Father 
McFadden’s experience has left him well 
equipped to deal authoritatively and interest- 
ingly with the moral problems occasioned by 
the latest medical theories and remedial tech- 
niques. His book is commendably up-to-date. 


” 
*-. 


The Messenger 
R. V. C. Bodley Doubleday, $3.0 


History of Mohammed and Islamism—“th 
one heresy that nearly destroyed Christianity’ 
(Pelloc). 


Boniface Buckley, C.P., in The Sign: 
“  . . While this book adds nothing new to 
Islamic lore, it would be captious to deny 
it the benefit of a fresh viewpoint. The author 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject and 
handles his material engagingly. . . .” 


The Mystical Life 

Pascal P. Parente Herder, $2.50 
The Liguorian: “. . . outlines the generd 
principles that govern the higher form 
Christian life . . . a companion volume t 
his earlier book, The Ascetical Life . . . deab 
with the various states and degrees of the 
spiritual life on the mystical plane . . . vat 
ous mystical phenomena are examined and 
explained. 

“Of particular interest is the account 0 
two modern stignatics, Theresa Neumann and 
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Padre Pio . . . the first priest who has ever 
been favored with the gift of the stigmata.... 

Priests who are called to direct souls and 
religious will find this book a clear and bal- 
anced account of The Mystical Life.” 


Pange Linqua 

Robert E. Brennan Tidings, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “. . . little book of fifty 
essays on various phases of the Liturgy... . 
Priests and teachers will find in these essays 
much to ponder and to convey in turn to 
their own flocks.” 


The Priest of the Fathers 

Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. Bruce, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “... . passages of the 
early Fathers which treat of the priesthood— 
its dignity, its ideals, its duties, its relationship 
to Christ and the people. . . . an excellent 
book to present to a seminarian, a priest, a 
bishop.” 


Religion in Russia 

Robert Pierce Casey Harper, $2.00 
Nicholas S. Timasheff in America: “The auth- 
or. . . head of the department of Biblical 
Literature and History of Religion at Brown 
University . . . introduces his work as that 
of ‘a historian who .. . has read widely in 
Russian and other sources, talked with people 
who have been in Russia recently and long 
ago... 

“The learned Protestant Church historian 
has, however, hardly achieved the goal of 
historical writing . . . he repeats the common 
error of identifying Orthodoxy with the en- 
slavement of its upper level to the Imperial 
State and of neglecting the living faith of the 
rank-and-the-file believers. . . . takes it for 
granted that the communist attack on religion 
‘was attractive to the man in the ranks...’ 

“The book contains quite a few interesting 
excursions on certain early developments . . . 
but more often than not they appear in the 
wrong place . . . and they are more than 
balanced by the omission of much more im- 
portant facts....” 

(See forthcoming BOT review by Dr. 
Timasheff.) 


They Knew Christ 

Rev. F, J. Mueller Bruce, $2.00 
Sketches of New Testament personalities other 
than the Apostles and Evangelists. 


Elizabeth Ann Murphy in The Sign: 

. It may seem strange to dwell upon 
literary deficiencies since perhaps the book was 
intended to provide only ‘devotional’ reading; 
yet, surely even such a work should be written 
coherently and cogently. The failure of They 
Knew Christ is essentially literary because the 
author displays inadequate craftmanship. . . . 
Clarity of composition is lacking . . . points 
and conjectures are unsatisfactorily made... . 
The style is repetitious, verbose, jargonic, and 
colloquial, becoming even slangy periodi- 
cally... 

“.. . the truth is that it is a grave dis- 
service to Catholic literary ideals and accom- 
Plishments when encouragement by publica- 
tion is given to a work too hastily put to- 
gether. The book should have been thoroughly 
edited.” 


“ 
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The Third Day 
Arnold Lunn Newman, $2.75 


The Priest: “... Designedly a defense of the 
Resurrection, it contains as well one of the 
best presentations of the case for the super- 
natural we have seen in a long time. 

“No priest or seminarian should miss the 
introductory chapter on the role of apologetics 
in the modern world: it is acute, stimulating, 
even argumentative. ...” 


The New World, Chicago: “A person familiar 
with Lunn’s earlier controversial works will 
not find a great deal new .. . in fact, he will 
find a number of old familiar faces, names, 
incidents—even quotations.” 


Three Plays 
Paul Claudel Luce, $5.00 


The Witness (Dubuque): “. . . covers the 
period between the French Revolution and 
the Franco-Prussian War, tracing three genera- 
tions of the same family . . . an unequalled 
experience for those who relish erudite thought 
projected in magnificent, poetic pictures that 
are spectacular in tone and vivid in color. 
Claudel deftly focuses his camera on the foibles 
of mankind, thereby suggesting that his audi- 
ence reflect on the perfectness of God.” 


x F SF 


“Precious Blood” 


Foundress 


A Canadian Mystic 
A Religious of the Precious Blood 
Precious Blood, $2.00 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


(Renowned retreat master, author of 
The Way of the Blessed Christ.) 


This life of Mother Catherine Aurelie 
shows that some saintly folk are not 
allowed to “live hidden with Christ in 
God.” Virtue, unnoticed as it often is, 
at long last makes resplendent the per- 
son from whom it emanates. If physical 
beauty does not escape notice, moral 
perfection is also quickly discovered. 
Even sinners sense sanctity. 

Mother Aurelie, Foundress of the 
Precious Blood contemplatives, early in 
life showed signs of true holiness. Her 
foundations, which now number 31, 
caused her much anguish of spirit. They 
were purchased at a great price—her 
own blood, for like the Modern Mystic 
of Konnersreuth, there appeared on 
Mére Aurelie effusions of blood flowing 
from wounds in her head, hands and 
feet. Eyewitnesses have testified that 
she endured some of the torments of 
the Saviour’s Passion. 

Born of poor parents at St. Hyacinth, 
Canada, July 11, 1833, Mother Aurelie 
died July 6, 1905, as the Superior Gen- 
eral of the first contemplative com- 
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munity in America. Devoting her life 
to reparation of sin, Mother Aurelie was 
ever the “valiant woman,” surmounting 
the greatest obstacles with invincible 
courage. She governed her nuns kindly, 
yet she knew how to be firm—though 
she never forgot the maxim of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. “If one must sin by excess, 
may it be by that of sweetness.” 


x rw 


For the Lay Apostle 
The Divine Pity 

Gerald Vann, O.P. S&W, $2.50 
To care and not to care—that is the 
burden of the Beatitudes, the riddle re- 
solved in this book. ... 

To care for the things of God’s crea- 
tion because you are the custodian of 
God’s creation, and a good custodian 
will not possess or hurt or pervert or 
destory what it is his duty to love and 
protect and fructify and deliver whole 
and beautiful into the Creator’s hands. 
. . . Not to care, simply because you 
will be delivering them up into their 
Creator’s hands; because you have 
learned to view the things of creation 
with the detachment of eternity; be- 
cause you see them now not as finite, 
transitory riches to be clung to because 
they are so finite and transitory, but 
as blessings of an infinite, eternal, all- 
abiding provenance we call the Will of 
God; not because nothing matters, but 
because everything matters so much to 
the Will of God that you can relax 
your grip and trust to Him to handle 
things... 

All this of course is nothing new. It 
is as old as the Sermon on the Mount, 
though it was radical then and has 
grown no less radical with the centuries. 
But Father Vann’s way of looking at 
things is new, uniquely fresh, sué gener- 
is. He is a sound theologian and a feli- 
citously-gifted writer. He also appears 
to get about quite a bit. But he is main- 
ly a mystic—or at least a contemplative. 
A contemplative contemplates the form 
of things; and to contemplate the form 
of things, as E. I. Watkin insists, is to 
find new meanings, new creative possi- 
bilities in it. That is what Father Vann 
has done with Beatitudes. 

The form of the book is contrapun- 
tal; it is an album of three-part fugues 
on the general theme of man’s part in 
the redemption of his “family”—the 
world. The Beatitude in question is the 
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principal subject, stated sweetly and un- 
compromisingly in the words of Christ, 
(“Blessed are—”) then explored and 
embellished and developed to its ulti- 
mate expression. The second and third 
subjects, one relating a cognate Gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and the other a cognate 
Sacrament, to the Beatitude, are intro- 
duced at the appropiate point, and in- 
corporated in the progressing invention. 
The result is a wonderful piece of spiri- 
tual polyphony, a dialectical Hymn to 
Joy; intricate in architectonics yet com- 
pletely under control and clear in out- 
line, and brilliantly resolved over a 
noble organ point intoning the note of 
wisdom and peace. 

Perhaps this arrangment was inspired 
by St. Thomas’ linking of the theologi- 
cal and moral virtues with the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. But Father Vann 
went much farther. Important point, 
however, is that the book is no exhibi- 
tion of preciocity, no cerebral tour de 
force. It is serious and valid, making 
its points without forcing or stretching, 
proving that in God all things are One 
in an eternal present. It is suffused in 
a spirit of suavitas (there is no English 
equivalent): comforting, assuaging, en- 
couraging. It is terribly, crucially im- 
portant in its message—especially for 
layfolk (for whom Father Vann, like 
his spiritual father, Father McNabb, 
has vast understanding and concern), 
and, among layfolk, for those active in 
the Apostolate, as all should be. 

And it is smooth, easy reading, the 
smoothest and easiest to date of all this 
amazing young English Dominican’s 
writings. If The Heart of Man, which 
finally endeared him to this country, 
was perhaps too intense, too concentrat- 
ed, too rich in undeveloped adumbra- 
tions, The Divine Pity is relaxed and 
expansive and exhaustive. A vital book 
for lay apostles. 

—M.E.E. 
x *& 


St. John Eudes 


The Life and the Kingdom of Jesus 
in Christian Souls 
St. John Eudes 
(tr. a Trappist Father) Kenedy, $3.00 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus 


St. John Eudes 
(tr. Richard Flower,O.S.B.) Kenedy, $2.00 


Reviewed by Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P., 
Passionist House of Studies, Chicago 

These two volumes are the first of a 
series of selected works of St. John 





Eudes, being produced under the editor- 
ship of two Eudist Fathers, Wilfrid E. 
Myatt, C.J.M., and Patrick J. Skinner, 
C.J.M. 

Written in French 300 years ago, the 
books come now to us in English “a 
treasure hidden in a field.” St. John 
Eudes (1601-1680), Founder of the 
Congregation of Jesus and Mary, was 
“the institutor of the liturgical worship 
of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary” 
—the title given him by Leo XIII. In 
the decrees of both beatification and 
canonization he is called “the father, the 
doctor, and the apostle of the devotion 
to the Sacred Hearts.” 

Of so great a saint we expect to find 
much in his writings. We do. The King- 
dom of Jesus, a “treatise on Christian 
Perfection for use by Clergy and Laity,” 
is offered by the author-saint “to show 
how Jesus Christ must live in all Chris- 
tians”; and the saint is confident that 
his method of instruction is “‘very easy, 
very pleasant, and very effective” in 
helping all souls “‘to develop the habit 
of seeing, loving, and glorifying Jesus 
Christ in all things, and performing all 
actions in His sanctity.” 

The style is simple and direct and 
breathes the unction of the Spirit of 
God. The volume will be very useful for 
spiritual reading, for meditation, and as 
a manual of piety. The devout applica- 
tion of its teachings will make Jesus 
reign in the individual soul as King and 
Center of the heart. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus is an au- 
thoritative presentation of the essential 
teachings of the saint on the theological 
foundations of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Doctrinal reflec- 
tions are first provided and then two 
series of meditations. The very inspiring 
Office and Mass of the Sacred Heart as 
composed by the Saint are offered as the 
liturgical expression of the devotion. 
Finally, private prayers and devotions 
to the Sacred Heart are reprinted. 
Through the volume the style is clear 
and personal, not too difficult. The doc- 
tor of devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus writes after the manner of the 
Apostles, of St. Gertrude, of St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

Rarely are we privileged to have such 
a “treasure’’—the soul of a saint and an 
apostle, teaching with power and au- 
thority, yet withal with simple beauty 
and divine attractiveness. All lovers of 
the Sacred Heart—priests, seminarians, 
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Religious, laity —“hearken diligently, 
and eat that which is good, and your 
soul shall be delighted in fatness,” 
(Isaias 55:1) 

tt * tt 


Mother of Carmel 
E. Allison Peers MG, $2.50 
Reviewed by Leander Troy, O.Carm, 


Edgar Allison Peers, who is perhaps 
most famous for his translations of the 
complete works of St. Terese and $t. 
John of the Cross, has now come for. 
ward with a small companion volume to 
his Spirit of Flame (a brief account of 
the life and works of St. John of the 
Cross published in 1944), 

Since the author is striving for con- 
ciseness with such a tremendously large 
subject as St. Teresa, certain aspects 
of her life are necessarily neglected. 
A Teresian student will not find the 
wealth of historical detail and _back- 
ground material that characterizes Wil- 
liam T. Walsh’s biography. No attempt 
is made to delve deeply into the com- 
plicated relations of St. Teresa with 
her superiors. No effect is made 
to contrast her spirituality with that 
of other saints, nor to evaluate her 
position and contribution in the history 
of Catholic mysticism. Comparatively 
few of the numerous people who crowd- 
ed her life are mentioned. 

Mother of Carmel is to be particv- 
larly recommended for the person who 
wants a brief, practical, down-to-earth 
introduction to St. Teresa and to her 
writings. E. A. Peers’ exposition of her 
writings is clear and inviting. His in- 
tegration of frequent quotations from 
her writings into his work without slow- 
ing down his story is masterly. 
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A Distinguished 
Monograph 

Some Illustrations of St. Thomas’ 

Development of the Wisdom of 

St. Augustine 

Gerald Phelan Argus, $1.25 
Every year around the 7th of March, 
philosophy students of Mundelein Col 
lege, Chicago, observe the Feast 0 
St. Thomas Aquinas with an address 
by an eminent theologian or philosopher 
on a subject close to the heart of 
Thomism.. This year the speaker was 
Rev. Dr. Gerald Phelan, president 0 
the Pontifical Institute of Medizval 
Studies of the University of Toronto, 
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yd one of the world’s great savants. 

The present volume is his address in 
yok form, and it is everything that 
ihe combined powers of Thomas, Au- 
mstine, and Phelan, plus attractive 
jokmaking, should add up to—a 
choice, distinguished monograph. It de- 
yelops the thesis that St. Thomas, far 
fom obviating or shelving the philoso- 
phy of Augustine, endowed it with a 
dialectic that preserved it from betrayal 
or corruption at the hands of those who 
coveted Augustine’s wisdom but denied 
its divine Source. 

The essay is rather more suggestive 
than exhaustive, but the points it makes 
are fundamental points for grasping the 
nature of Augustine’s influence upon 
Thomism and Thomism’s service to 
Augustine. The noble characters of both 
saints are illuminated in the process. 
And every point is footnoted. 

An ideal gift for the college gradu- 
ate or ordinand or budding philosopher 
or seasoned sage. 


x FF 


Medical Missionaries 
Mission for Samaritans 
Anna Dengel, M.D. 
According to the Pattern 
Katherine Burton LG, $2.50 
Reviewed by Jean Lorenz, former illus- 
trator for American Cancer Society; 
freelance medical artist. 
Missionaries had known for years that 
a fully trained personnel of medical 
workers was the most urgent need in 
the poverty-stricken non-Christian lands. 
The Church moves slowly, though, and 
it was in large part due to the efforts 
of the indomitable Scotswoman Agnes 
McLaren that the change in Canon Law 
which would permit Religious Orders 
of women to practice Medicine was 
finally culminated. It remained for Dr. 
McLaren’s protegée and successor, Dr. 
Anna Dengel, to bring about the full 
approbation of the Church by establish- 
ing the organization known as the Cath- 
olic Medical Missionaries. 
Katherine Burton, “according to the 
pattern” of her previous narrative biog- 
taphies, has written a very readable 
book about these two women. The re- 
markable Dr. McLaren, a pioneer physi- 
cian, convert to Catholicism, and Do- 
mMinican tertiary, spent her last years 


Bruce, $1.75 
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endeavoring to persuade women doctors 
to care for the millions of Mohammedan 
women who die by the thousands be- 
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cause no male doctor is allowed to 
attend them. Dr. Dengel, succeeding to 
this apostolate, has founded a healthy, 
growing congregation that staffs with 
women doctors, nurses and pharmacists 
the three hospitals she has established 
in India, and two clinics in our own 
South (facts that Dr. Dengel in her 
own book modestly neglects to men- 
tion). 

Dr. Dengel’s book is a comprehen- 
sive and authoritative statement of the 
history, problems, aim and scope of 
the Medical Missions, and it should 
prove stimulating to those interested 
in furthering their work. She believes 
that Europeans and Americans owe a 
debt to the peoples they have so brutally 
exploited, and that in caring for their 
unbelievable physical misery, the Medi- 
cal Missions can, in Christian charity, 
bést make restitution. 

Her well illustrated volume gives im- 
partial attention to all medical-mission- 
ary activities—Protestant and Catholic 
—and finds that the Protestant insti- 
tutes far outnumber the Catholic. By 
recounting in an entirely factual man- 
ner the poverty, misery, and pitiably 
inadequate efforts to relieve the suffer- 
ing of the greater portion of the world’s 
inhabitants, she furnished an urgent and 
irresistible plea for help. 


x we 


Russia’s Obliquity 
The Russian Enigma 
Wm. H. Chamberlain Scribner, $2.75 


Highly deserving analysis—Rec. 


Churchill described Russia as “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enig- 
ma.” This book explains many things 
that will help us to understand why the 
average Western mind is so confused. 

Americans, in particular, find diffi- 
culty in understanding Russian mental- 
ity. They are accustomed to the idea of 
separation of Church and State and of 
a wide freedom of opinion, but the 
growth of individualism which followed 
the Reformation and the French Revo- 
lution is something which Russia did 
not experience. Freedom of the press, 
with all its faults and abuses, is ac- 
cepted by us as part of our lives. We 
cannot comprehend conditions where 
every editor must be a Communist and 
where all-out control extends to the 
radio and every other means of instruc- 
tion or education. 
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It may have happened that some 
American foreign correspondent re- 
ported only to his government on some 
vital news he had discovered, but exam- 
ples of such happenings are difficult to 
recall. Much of the information which 
Russian correspondents unearth, how- 
ever, says Chamberlain, is reserved en- 
tirely for official quarters—and usually 
only the highest. Much information, 
even though published in Russia, could 
not be sent out of the country, and it 
was soon learned that any tendency to 
criticize Stalin would prove “decidedly 
unhealthy.” 


In its original form, Communism was 
opposed to numerous institutions which 
we take for granted—such as private 
ownership of property, the family, reli- 
gion and patriotism of a national char- 
acter. The author believes .that the idea 
of world domination is, for the time be- 
ing, somewhat in eclipse. At least, the 
Communist International no longer pro- 
claims itself “the general staff of the 
world revolution.” For the future there 
is no conclusive answer. 


This book was written before the re- 
cent uproar about a separate peace be- 
tween England and Germany which led 
many to believe that the accusations 
were only a screen behind which Russia 
might conclude a separate peace. Cham- 
berlain seems to be in no doubt about 
Stalin’s obliquity. He thinks we must 
do our best to get along, but that “we 
are under no obligation to act as if 
America were a twelfth affiliated Soviet 
Republic.” 


This is the best analysis of Russia 
that we have read. The author has a 
background of twelve years in Russia 
as a foreign correspondent and his pres- 
entation is scholarly and _ evidently 


sincere. 
* bg * 


Disputes Loewenstein 


Germans in History 

Hubertus zu Loewenstein Columbia, $5.00 
Reviewed by Richard O. Hertz, Ph.D. 
(Graduate of University of Hamburg, 
diplomat in German Foreign Service be- 
fore Hitler, American citizen since 1944, 
and author of the forthcoming book, 
Man on a Rock.) 
Emigrants are difficult people; in the 
cold halls of exile they will look for 
comfort in denunciations of the land 
they came from, or, on the contrary, 
they change the past, which perhaps 
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was not so pleasant after all, into a 
dream Arcady, or they make a clean 
slate of everything and plunge grimly 
into the business of their new sur- 
roundings. As a fellow emigrant of 
Prince Loewenstein, I remember a time 
when I had no patience at all with 
Germany—that was when almost every- 
body else seemed to think Hitler great 
fun. On the other hand, when it be- 
came popular to shout not “Hang the 
Kaiser,” as they did after the first 
world war, but “Hang Germany,” the 
fatherland appeared in gentle and mel- 
ancholy colors before the imagination 
and, as it happened to Heine in Paris, 
one heard once again in dreams the 
fountains murmur and the linden trees 
_ rustle. 

Loewenstein’s The Germans in His- 
tory is a product of the second mood. 
It is a font of information, but I wish 
Loewenstein had stopped with the end of 
the Holy Roman Empire, or at least with 
1871. Maybe the author, a liberal Cath- 
olic, has grounds for believing that the 
spiritual and universal traditions of the 
first, the “Ghibelline,” Reich are not 
completely lost in the maladjustments 
of the machine age. Yet the thesis 
that the disastrous nihilism of the Hit- 
ler era is merely an untoward interrup- 
tion in the growth of a mystic oak tree 
will not be easily swallowed. 

It is indeed hypocritical to maintain 
that only the Germans have displayed 
the nihilistic features of their age— 
though they certainly did a good job of 
it; but it is also asking too much of the 
credulity of the reader to suggest that 
the highly transcendental concept of 
imperium and sacerdotium that moved 
rarified minds in the medieval empire 
800 years ago was alive in 20th century 
Germany, as for instance the monarchy 
still is in England; it was in reality 
nothing but the password that gave ac- 
cess to the idealistic speculations of an 
intellectual élite. 

That Prince Loewenstein belonged to 
this élite he has amply proven by his 
book. This may come as a surprise to 
people who, like myself, had only heard 
of him as an ardent defender of the 
German republic, which unfortunately 
meant often a man without vision. 
Loewenstein has vision, perhaps an 
overdose of it; and though it may be a 
dangerous thing for an active politician, 
it is decidedly an asset for his book. 
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The Symbol of 
20th Century Man 


Man on a Rock 

Richard O. Hertz Chapel Hill, $3.00 
Reviewed by Very Rev. John Leonard 

Callahan, O.P., Ph.D., Pontifical 
Faculty of Philosophy, 
River Forest, Ill. 

The poetic allegory Salas y Gomez 
which introduces this essay is the his- 
tory of an ambitious man who was ship- 
wrecked on a barren rock of the Pacific. 
There he dwelt for half a century, iso- 
lated from all human activity, com- 
panion of the birds, the sea, and the sky. 
His dreams of material success frustrate, 
his thoughts and appetites were in- 
wardly oriented. Here on a lonely altar 


-he learned a truth that had been ap- 


positely expressed by another man on a 
rock. St. Thomas Aquinas—to wit, that 
happiness is found in freedom. ‘“Free- 
dom from the ills of flesh, freedom from 
perturbation of the passions, freedom 
from the manifold of toil, these are di- 
rected to the needs of those who con- 
template Truth.” (Summa Theologica, 
2-2, q. 158.) 

Dr. Richard Hertz, former German 
diplomat and now an American citizen, 
introduces his essay in idealism with 
this quotation from Aquinas, but unfor- 
tunately does not consult him again. 
The man on a rock is the symbol of the 
citizens of the 20th century. The 19th 
century had introduced the machine in- 
to human affairs. As a docile helpmate 
it could have brought peace and leisure 
for contemplation, to which all human 
occupations should be directed. The 
European bourgeoisie, however, prosti- 
tuted their product. Instead of a means 
to an end they made the machine an end 
in itself. Machine production inspired 
men to seek a short-cut to happiness in 
material abundance. But the machine 
betrayed them. In their concentration 
on the arts of becoming, the bourgeoisie 
forgot the art of being. Now the ma- 
chine has broken down. It has failed to 
bring peace and relief from drudgery. 
Like the monster of Frankenstein it has 
turned upon its creator to destroy him. 

Man on a Rock is a plea for a revalu- 
ation of man’s place in the universe. Dr. 
Hertz insists that human life has a 


deeper meaning than has been expressed 
in the jargon of commercialism, a mean- 
ing that can be rediscovered only through 
contemplation. Once his own soul was 
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mechanized, but a visit to the Cathedral 
of Chartres helped him to regain th 
freedom of cosmic vision. In Chartres he 
learned that “therapeutics of the soy)” 
is the real object of existence, and to his 
chagrin he discovered that this truth 
was not only known but was operative 
among the artisans of the Middle Ages, 

The philosophy of the bourgeoisie was 
responsible for the death of the spirit, 
There have been attempts to revive the 
spirit but they have been thwarted by 
“cankering materialism.” Dr. Hertz re. 
jects the social philosophies of Veblen, 
Lenin, and Keynes. Neither technocracy 
nor communism can assist the Man om 
a Rock. His hope lies in the philosophy 
of Jesus Christ, who is not mentioned by 
name in the essay of Dr. Hertz. 

Man on a Rock is truly a sortie in the 
cause of idealism. It would be unfair 
and impossible to appraise this book 
from the viewpoint of a definite philo- 
sophical synthesis. The author is blithely 
eclectic. He has profound admiration for 
Kant’s admiration of the “starry sky 
above us and the moral law within us.” 
He makes use frequently of the prag- 
matic yardstick of William James. Heis 
fascinated by the Bergsonian dicta con 
cerning time, space, and intuition. Yet 
Dr. Hertz is not deaf to the lure of 
Nietzche, Einstein, William Blake, Dos- 
toevsky, and Denis de Rougemont. Be 
times he masquerades as a beleaguered 
Spinoza seeking sanctuary in monistic 
monasticism. 


These defects should not blind us to 
the sublimity of the message of Dr. 
Hertz. The man on a rock in his awe 
some exile wearily learned the great se 
cret whispered to the world in the Ser 
mon on the Mount. Pedants we are with 
our peepsights, but we can hope that 
this open-sesame may be passed from 
one generation to another: “The people 
is the body of God.” Christ, who was 
poor, made this a cardinal principle 
his teaching. St. Francis called it to the 
attention of his contemporaries. St 
Thomas Aquinas phrased it in phil 
sophical language. Meister Eckhart and 
Dr. Hertz blazon this truth that was ac 
cepted by Chinese peasants, Volga boat- 
men, and women of Madagascar. Dr. 
Hertz has employed all of his arts to 
bring this message to the bourgeoisie 0! 
the 20th century. It is a pity that he, 
the Man on a Rock, does not speak the 
language of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
man from Rocca Sicca. 
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Entertaining—Uncon- 
vincing 
§traw in the South Wind 
Donald Joseph Mac, $2.50 
Reviewed by Marie Faust 

That finer world of dignities and ameni- 
ties that we like to recall in a flash-back 
fom this otherwise inescapable present 
will prove under the cold eye of analysis 
to contain problems as difficult of solu- 
tion as the perplexing ones of today. 

Donald Joseph’s story of the south in 
the 1900’s centers around Constance De 
Vere, her husband Anthony and their 
children in beautiful River Oaks, their 
Texas home. Constance has a genial 
warmth of charity that goes beyond 
those dear to her. She sees the rights 
of Negroes as human beings and refuses 
to acquiesce easily to the injuries they 
suffer. Jane, a Negro seamstress that 
Constance employs, is the mistress of 
a wealthy white man and is accused of 
his death. Constance defends her and 
saves her. It is this conflict of justice 
against mob hatred that furnishes the 
drama in the story. 

In using this topic the author has 
dragged that deep “hush-hush” of the 
South from its indecent dimness of the 
brier patch and placed it on the library 
table where we may look at it objec- 
tively and—may I say—discuss it dis- 
passionately? And now this black prob- 
lem has blanched in the flood-lights 
turned upon it. For Jane and her child 
and the others like them, that tattered 
fringe of society, have built a bridge 
between the two races that everybody 
recognizes and nobody sees. 

The novel is entertaining, for Mr. 
Joseph writes engagingly. Yet his char- 
acters, other than Constance, are not 
vivid, nor the situations convincing. An- 
other simile to describe a red sky would 
have been more pleasing than the use 


of St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. And 
why must adventuresses alway be 
French in fiction? 
x oe 
Rivers Series 
The Shenandoah 
Julia Davis F & R, $2.50 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., As- 
sistant dean, Graduate School, Loyola 
University 











Although this reviewer has admittedly 
not read the twenty-eight volumes that 
have appeared in the “Rivers of Ameri- 
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ca” series, he knows them sufficiently 
well to state that the one by Julia 
Davis ranks well toward the top of 
the list. Beginning with the remote 
years of the unrecorded past, she has 
carried the story down to today, pre- 
senting in twenty-nine chapters “Prom- 
ise,” “Holocaust,” and “Recovery.” 

Exceptionally fine chapters are found 
in the section relating to the Civil War. 
Writing sympathetically and under- 
standingly of that great American 
tragedy the author at times compresses 
pages of import into a few sentences, 
such as the following sentences will in- 
dicate: “Now Willie Preston mourned 
for Willie Page, his dearest friend; and 
Willie Blue had been shot through the 
heart as he had imagined. John Casler 
sat down and cried when he found him, 
until he remembered that a soldier must 
not cry. ... They would never be young 
again, these boyish soldiers. . . . The 
people of the Valley were also changed 
forever . . . for they had learned the 
first of many lessons. . . . War is not 
dri and flags, cheering and gallantry. 
War is death (pp. 166-167 passim).” 

Referring to the fighting spirit of the 
men of the Valley in the Civil War, 
Miss Davis writes: “What were they 
fighting for, these ragged hungry filthy 
men? Not for the slaves which four- 
fifths of them never hoped to have. Not 
for their civil government, for which 
they had little respect. They were fight- 
ing for their leader .. . Lee. . . and the 
army found no irreverence in bracketing 
him with God . . . and also they were 
fighting because they were Americans 
and had forgotten how to quit (p. 
231).” 

Equally good and even better pas- 
sages are scattered elsewhere in the 
book, which will teach those of us who 
did not grow up in the Valley its long 
and honorable story. The account will 
probably make each of its readers 
anxious to visit the Valley as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


* * ¥ 
Disguised as B urlesque 
How to Be Poor 


Frank Fay Prentice-Hall, $2.00 
This is one of those more-than-meets- 
the-eye books. Unfortunately many 
readers will accept it as dessert, a 
fluffy bit of nonsense not to be taken 
seriously. Actually it’s solid meat, whim- 
sically disguised as balmy burlesque. 
Beware of this man Fay. Recently 
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the aforementioned “harmless lunatic” 
squared off on Actor’s Equity for pro- 
moting “greetings” to a Communist 
rally in Madison Square Garden. Now 
this mild-mannered maniac preaches the 
evangelical counsel of poverty by writ- 
ing a delightful piece of ridicule on our 
apotheosis of “the moola” (money, to 
you literates). And with the brass of a 
living Catholic, he dedicates his little 
tirade to his patron St. Francis in these 
words: 

O St. Francis, my patron 

I humbly ask of thee, 

Though this book be chaff 

To bring a laugh 

I echo thy sincerity 


Fay is funny — not, of course, as 
funny as he is in person — but Fay is 
serious too. Don’t be fooled. He is not 
just a jester. Our idolatry of the piggy 
bank, which he derides, is a pregnant 
indication of the false gods of our cul- 
ture. This book is not mere tomfoolery 
—at least not to Frank Fay and the 
discerning reader of these lessons in the 
forgotten art of poverty. 

—R. B. 
xk & 


Father Ward on Committee 

of Atomic Associates 

Rev. Leo. R. Ward, C.S.C., noted 
author of the University of Notre 
Dame,* is one of the six religious lead- 
ers chosen by Atomic Associates, Inc., 
which met recently at the University 
of Chicago to discuss the moral, social 
and religious problems resulting from 
the Atomic bomb. Six scientists are also 
included in the permanent committee 
named by The Associates. 

It is said that this is the first time 
in the history of the University of Chi- 
cago that the Scientists have invited 
religious leaders to a conference of this 
nature. 

*Nova Scotia 
God in An Irish Kitchen 
Holding Up the Hills 
Ourselves, Inc. 
ed. United For Freedom 
* * * 


Pamphlet Racks 
Every Pamphlet Rack should 
have the two Vocational Pamphlets 
Follow Me (for boys) and Follow 
Him (for girls). 
15e ea.; 12 for $1.50; 25 for 
$3.00; 50—$5.50; 100— 
$10.00, postpaid. 





























By the author of 


THE 
SCARLET 
LILY 


li=—@— if 


Mary Magdalene was a woman, 
with a woman’s limitations, 
though called to a mission such 


as no woman had ever had before. 


ROAD FROM 
OLIVET 


by EDWARD F. MURPHY 











In this, his most recent novel, the author of the best seller, THE SCARLET 
LILY, put his creative imagination and story telling skill to work with more 
than satisfying results. His gifted pen paints a fascinating picture of the in- 
credible world of the Caesars. The story of the struggle of the woman of 
Magdala to bring Christ’s word to Rome, cesspool of paganism, corruptness 


and sensuality, provides a thrilling experience for all. The May selection of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation. $2.50 








At your bookstore 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
406 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, -Wis. 














